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Economy ( ?) 


F THERE is any doubt that 
the govenment’s administra- 
tion of civil aeronautics is be- 
ginning to cost real money, the 
House appropriation hearings 
provide ample enlightenment. 


There was a time, only 18 
months ago, when a $25,768,009 
appropriation for the independ- 
ent Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity ceated a minor sensation be- 
cause it was so much higher 
than any previous appropria- 
tion. 

Last June the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority was thrown into 
the Department of Commerce 
in 4 reorganization measure de- 
signed to economize, so it may 
be of some general interest to 
note that during this current 
fiscal year which still has a few 
months to run the appropriation 
for civil aeronautics was a mere 
$103,317,637, just four times 
as much as the year before. 


All of which goes to show 
how far behind the public 
7 schools are in teaching plain 
) arithmetic when it comes to 
. public economy. But in all fair- 
ness it should be noted that the 
Mouse has just approved an ap- 
propriation for the next fiscal 
: year of $78,677,000, a reduction 
of $24,465,637 from this year’s 


total 





















Lest the mere mention of 
millions of dollars dismay the 
reader, there is another poign- 
ant illustration of how the De- 
partment of Commerce has 
— civil aeronautics into the 

Big Time. The old Bureau of 
Air Commerce rolled up a total 
of 2,643 employes toward the 
(Turn to page 20) 











CAB Faces New Problems as 9 
Applicants Seek Pick-Up Lines 





ALLIED OUTPUT 
REACHES PEAK 
American Manufacturers Produce 


1,216 Craft in March; England 
Tops All Other Months 


LLIED NATIONS now at war 

have reason to be encouraged 
if reports of increased aircraft pro- 
duction are to be accepted as an 
important index of growing military 
strength. 

Aircraft manufacturers in the 
U. S., Britain, and Canada during 
March showed decided acceleration 
of output with 1,216 planes coming 
from American assembly lines 
within the 3l-day period, according 
to announcement from the Office 
of Production Management on Apr. 


Britain produced more bombers 
and fighters in March than in any 
other month of the war, it was said, 
the output having included “large 
numbers” of all military types. 

Canada’s plants are producing ap- 
proximately 40 military planes a 
week, Ralph Bell, director general 
of aircraft production, announced, 
indicating that the Dominion’s in- 
dustry is rapidly getting over its 
growing pains. 

Bell said the figure of 180 planes 
a month for Canada compared fav- 
orably with the 1,075 a month re- 


(Turn to page 8, col. 1) 


WAL’s President 


William A. Coulter 


President and director of Western 


Air Lines, which celebrates its 15th 
anniversary on Apr. 17. Simultane- 
ously, the corporate name of the line 
has been changed from Western Air 
Express to Western Air Lines. 





More Bomber Assembly Units Eyed 


as Work Commences on First Four 


WITH CONSTRUCTION on four 
government-owned bomber §as- 
sembly plants now getting under 
way, the possibility that the pro- 
gram for producing 3,600 bombers a 
year might be doubled was disclosed 
by William S. Knudsen, director- 
general of the Office of Production 
Management. The defense chief 
told a House appropriations sub- 
committee recently that “we are 
evidently going further yet by 
spreading these plants out and hav- 
ing four plants making four-motor 
planes and four making two-motor 
planes.” 

Under the present plan, two as- 
sembly plants at Tulsa, Okla., and 


Ft. Worth, Tex., operated by Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. Inc. and Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., respectively, 
will build Consolidated B-24 four- 
motor heavy bombers; while units 
at Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, 
Kan., under the management of 
Glenn L. Martin Co. and North 
American Aviation Inc., will turn 
out Martin B-26 and North Ameri- 
can B-25 medium bombers. 

Ford Motor Co. will cooperate in 
supplying parts for the heavy 
bomber units at Tulsa and Ft. 
Worth, while General Motors Corp. 
will furnish parts for North Ameri- 
can at Kansas City and Chrysler 

(Turn to page 31, col. 1) 





22,000-Mile System 
Proposed; Board Will 
Study Costs Closely 

,IRST STEPS in bringing to a 

head the question of whether 
there should be a widespread de- 
velopment of pick-up air mail ser- 
vice have been taken in recent 
weeks, with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board receiving applications cover- 
ing thousands of miles of this type 
service. 

Some idea of the scope of the 
problem facing CAB may be seen 
from the fact that All American 
Aviation, Aero Pick-up Service 
Corp., Automatic Air Mail Inc., Mer- 
cury Development Corp., Southwest 
Feeder Airlines, Southern Aviation 
Corp., Western Feeder Airlines, West 
Coast Airlines and Galveston Truck 
Lines have all either filed applica- 
tions or indicated their intention to 
file. 

Although it is not possible to ob- 
tain an accurate figure on total mile- 
age (notices of intention do not in- 
clude this figure), a conservative 
estimate would be that these nine 
operators have asked for approxi- 
mately 22,000 route-miles. The do- 
mestic airlines are now operating 
about 39,000 miles of air mail ser- 
vice. 

Cover 29 States 

Including some duplications, the 
applications or intentions request 
authority to pick up mail from or 
stop at 1,314 points. At the present 
time, 200 cities are receiving direct 
air mail service. 

Although there is some overlap- 
ping, the pick-up application seem 
to cover definite divisions of the 
country—the northeast, southeast, 
middlewest, southwest, Pacific 
coast and northwest. The 1,314 pick- 
up points cover 29 states. These 
states. and the number of proposed 
points in each, again including some 
duplication, are as follows: 

Alabama, 3; Arkansas, 13; Cali- 
fornia, 177; Connecticut, 24; Illinois, 
88; Indiana, 58; Iowa, 44; Kansas, 71; 
Kentucky, 32; Louisiana, 1; Massa- 
chusetts, 30; Michigan, 23; Minne- 
sota, 7; Mississippi, 5; Missouri, 97; 

(Turn to page 26, col. 1) 
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American Aviation for April 15, 1941 


Air Corps Needs at Least 20 New Civilian 
Flying Schools in 30,000-Pilot Program 


Stepped Up Training Rate Will Turn Out 100,000 
Mechanics Yearly; Senate Committee Shows 
Interest in New School Locations 


Gp seATEStT POSSIBLE use of civilian 
contract schools is planned in the 
proposed acceleration of Army Air Corps 
training rate from present goal of 12,000 
pilots annually to 30,000, and from 45,000 
mechanics annually to 100,000, the War 
Dept. declared Apr. 3, confirming infor- 
mation previously disclosed by Army 
officials in hearings before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. 


At least 20 civilian flying units will be 
added to the 28 now handling all of the 
elementary flight instruction for the Air 
Corps, and it is expected that as the pro- 
jected program progresses, basic training 
will be farmed out increasingly to select 
civilian contractors, thereby releasing 
Army fields and instructors for more ad- 
vanced military tactical operations. 

Already basic training has been as- 
signed by the Air Corps to Cal-Aero 
Academy whose Ontario, Cal., division 
began instruction of 100 cadets on Mar. 
22, to the Dallas Aviation School & Air 
College, Dallas, Tex.. and, according to 
Maj. Gen. G. H. Brett, Air Corps chief, a 
third contract will be awarded for basic 
training to “a school in southeast Air 
Corps Training Center not yet selected.” 


Only general information is available 
on location of the new civilian schools, 
a question which provoked considerable 
discussion among members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee during consid- 
eration of the $312,871,000 fund to cover 
the cost of constructing and equipping 
new military and civilian schools. Par- 
ticular interest was shown by committee 
members toward the factors influencing 
the Air Corps in the choice of school 
locations. 

Sen. Carl Hayden (D., Ariz.), for in- 
stance, inquired whether “an elevation 
such as that of Denver, or some other 
place in Colorado, of about 5,000 feet" 
was deemed “unsuitable because of the 
thinness of the air.” Gen Brett replied 
in the negative and explained, “We are 
looking at Pueblo and Colorado Springs. 
and four or five places at the present 
time with an idea of starting primary and 
basic schools in that vicinity. It de- 
pends primarily upon population. We 
try to put our schools in a climate which 
is good for flying, but also where we get 
a flow of population.” 


Below the Snow Line 


Gen. Brett indicated that one require- 
ment of a training site is that it be “be- 
low the snow line,” while Brig. Gen. 
_ Davenport Johnson, in charge of Air 
' Corps training operations, told the com- 
mittee that present schools are “very well 
| distributed . . . all below the snow line, 
south of the 37th parallel.” 

The new schools Gen. Johnson said, 
would “not necessarily” be located near 
existing aviation schools, nor in proximity 
to present flying fields, since air conges- 
tion is to be avoided. Point was made 
that the Army wants to keep the schools 
away from the airlines and civil airways. 

Gen. Johnson expressed opinion that, 
in general, primary schools operating on 
$20.50 per hour contracts should not be 
in high mountain country, since the 
higher altitudes require greater engine 
power for both take-off and landing. 
This factor, however, would not hinder 
basic and more advanced training. 

Average capacity of present civilian 
schools was put at 150, with a new class 
of cadets entering the elementary flight 
school every five weeks and staying for 
10 weeks instruction after which the suc- 
cessful cadets are passed on for basic 
training. The contractor, who receives 
$20.50 per hour per student from the Air 
Corps, furnishes instructors and every- 
thing pertaining to instruction, except 


the airplanes which the Air Corps pro- 
vides. Instructor personnel selected by 
the schools must pass the Army instruc- 
tor’s course, and it is estimated that about 
55% of those sent to the Army for in- 
structor’s training fail to make the grade. 

That civilian contractors can offer flight 
training at less cost than government 
schools was admitted by Gen. Brett: “We 
average about $55 an hour (including 
cost of land and pay of enlisted men) for 
the same type of training in our govern- 
ment schools. If you add all the cost 
necessary to make it a success, it is much 
more expensive with us than if we pay a 
civilian concern by the hour.” 

The pilots, by comparison, “are ex- 
actly the same.” Percentage of wash- 
outs during the 10-week primary course 
he said, has been reduced from 42% to 
40% recently through more careful selec- 


tion and supervision, and improved 
equipment. 
Confidence was expressed that the 


26 additional primary flying units needed 
could be secured without difficulty. either 
by selecting new schools with adequate 
financial backing, or by doubling the 
present schools. 


New Rate Next Fall 


The present 12,000-pilots-a-year train- 
ing rate was achieved with the c'ass of 
2,091 flying cadets who entered iraining 
Mar. 22, 1941. for 30 weeks of instruc- 
tion. The first class of cadets under the 
stepped up rate is scheduled to enter 
elementary flight schools next October. 

The projected program contemplates 
an increase in the over-all strength of 
Air Corps in fiscal 1942 by 8,600 officers 
and 152,000 enlisted men. 

Under the present program, basic and 
advanced training have been conducted 
at 10 Air Corps schools located at Mont- 


gomery and Maxwell Field, Ala.; Barks- 
dale Field, La.; Eglin Field, Fia.; Ran- 
dolph Field, San Angelo, Brooks Field 
and Kelly Field, Tex.; Moffett Field and 
Stockton, Cal. Initially 10 more such 
flying schools are planned, as recently an- 
nounced, at Macon and Albany, Ga.; 
Selma, Ala.; Ellington Field and Vic- 
toria, Tex.; Bakersfield, Taft and Mather 
Field, Cal.; Phoenix, Ariz.; and Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


100,000 Mechanics 


Increasing the training rate of Ajir 
Corps technicians from 45,000 a year to 
100,000, will require the expenditure of 
approximately $29,000,000 for additional 
school facilities, the War Dept. estimated. 
More than $24,000,000 will be spent in 
constructing two new technical schools, 
one at Biloxi, Miss., and the other at 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Some $5,000,000 will be spent for ad- 
ditional housing at existing technical 
schools, now operated by the Air Corns 
at Scott Field. Belleville, Ill.; Lowry 
Field and Ft. Logan, Denver, Colo.; and 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. In addition 
technicians are being trained at 15 civilian 
contract schools. 

Under the enlarged program, the Biloxi 
and Wichita Falls schools will enroll 800 
enlisted students every 14 days for 22 
weeks of instruction in aircraft me- 
chanics. About 14,500 officers, enlisted 
men and students will be stationed at each 
school, which will turn out aircraft me- 
chanics at rate of 20,000 a year. 

The Air Corps technical schools and 
civilian contract schools offer 19 courses 
for enlisted men, including advanced in- 
struction in bombsight, carburetor, in- 
strument and propeller maintenance, ad- 
vanced photography, electricity and 
weather forecasting. 

Comparison of training facilities re- 
quired under the present 12,000-pilot 
program, and the proposed 30,000-pilot 
program, and the estimated maximum 
number of trainees at any one time, are 
shown in the accompanying tables re- 
leased by the War Dept. 











navigators) 





Schools 
12,000-pilot 30,000-pilot 
program program 
Pilot training: 
Elementary training 
Contract civil flying schools 28 48 
Basic training: 
Contract civil flying schools 3 
Military flying schools ...... 7 19 
Advanced training: 
Military flying schools (single-engine) 3 q 
Military flying schools (two-engine) 8 23 
Basic-Advanced Military School (colored) 1 1 
Navigation Training: Contract civil school 1 1 
Flexible gunnery training: Military schools .. 2 5 
Replacement centers (pilot, bombardier, and 
MAVigAtOr) ....-- cece cece eeeeeeecers 3 9 
ry. . 
lrainees 


(Maximum number under training at any one time) 





program program 
Contract civil flying schools: 
Elementary training ...... 4,050 9,730 
Basic traiming .......cccceess- 576 576 
Military flying schools: 
Basic training ..........+--- 7 2,141 5,939 
Advance single-engine training 918 2,178 
Advanced two-engine training .. 1,633 3,872 
Bombardier training-enlisted men 660 960 
Bombardier training-flying cadets 440 660 
Navigator training .......-- i Rae Rone! 340 1,710 
Contract civil school (navigator ae se4e 400 400 
Milita fiying schools (aircraft observer train- 
ina — i hedan arene h ones TS ehe bOSEse he 200 200 
Military fiying schools (flexible gunnery train- . 
ing, enlisted men) ........---++++: ~ : pies 1,600 2.890 
enter llots, bom eTs an 
Replacement c s (p bard ome _— 


12,000-pilot 30,000-pilot 
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U. S. Backs War 
fo Last Englishman 
Says C. G. Grey 


STATEMENT in the latest edi- 

tion of “Jane’s All the World’s 
Aircraft” that the U. S. was ready 
to support the war financially “to 
the last Englishman” has brought 
public disavowal from the British 
Ministry of Aircraft Production of 
any official status for the publication 
and has caused the publishers to 
recall the book and delete the of- 
fending sentences. 

Writer of the anti-American blast 
is Charles G. Grey, editor of the 
volume and former editor of the 
British technical weekly The Aero- 
plane. Grey has long been noted 
for his frequent barbs at American 
aviation, and, conversely, his praise 
for German and Italian achieve- 
ments. 

Grey’s caption for an illustration 
of a Lockheed Hudson being towed 
by two horses over the U. S.-Can- 
adian border read: “Now that the 
U. S. has decided to support the war 
financially ‘to the last Englishman’ 
preparations are being made to fly ‘ 
Flying Fortresses direct to England.” 

Questioned about the caption, Grey 
said: “The offending phrase was 
merely a little gentle irony at the 
expense of American isolationists. 
At the time I wrote it and the 
censor passed it the lease-lend bill 
had not taken shape. I strongly 
deny that I have any prejudice 
against American planes.” 

Grey declared he believed the Bell 
Airacobra was the best fighting 
plane in the world. He gave equal 
praise to the Douglas DB-7 light 
bomber, but was critical of the Boe- 
ing Flying Fortresses, which he’ 
called “utter complete damn non- 
sense” and “just a huge flying ' 
target.” The Curtiss P-40 Toma- 
hawk fighters were described as_ 
“not as fast as our machines and 
none of them packs as nice a gun.” | 
He condemned the Brewster “Buf- ' 
falo” fighters, whose guns fire be- ' 
tween the propeller blades, because, 
“you’ve got to throttle back your 
engine—before you can use your 
guns.” 

In the spring of 1938, when the 
initial British purchase of 200 Lock- 
heed bombers and 200 North Amer-., 
ican trainers was announced by the 
British Air Ministry, Grey charged 
that “to order American aeroplanes 
of any sort is an imbecility. The’ 
U. S. aircraft industry is not going 
to get away with dumping dud 
trainers on us today as it did in 
1914-1915-1916.” In 1935 Grey made 
an attack on American commercial! 
airplanes entitled “The Great Amer- | 
ican Airways Bluff.” 

Grey, who was “in blissful ignor- | 
ance of my awful offense until the! 
newspapers phoned me,” now states! 
he is convinced that “there is a 
small group of people who want to 
get me in trouble.” 





\ 
7 
Army Air Command 


Shifts to Bolling Field 


Nerve center of the Army's striking} 
air arm, GHQ Air Force, has been shifted} 
from Langley Field, Va., to Bolling Field. 
Anacostia, D. C., the move involving} 
some 40 officers and 225 enlisted men) 
under Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons. | 

About 100 of the Army’s 162 combat) 
squadrons are included in GHQ Air Force. | 
with the remainder in Hawaii, Panama, | 
Puerto Rico, Alaska and the Philippines 
under separate commands. H 
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( FRIGALLY noting the rapid 
strides of civil aviation during 
the past three years—‘“perhaps 
greater than in the previous 35 
years”’—the House of Representa- 
tives approved and sent to the Sen- 
ate an appropriation of $78,677,000 
for the office of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administrator, and $1,179,000 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
funds cover operations of the two 
agencies for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1941. 

The civil pilot training program 
emerged as the CAA activity most 
popular with House members who 
raised budget estimates for this pur- 
pose by $7,000,000 to a total of $5, - 
000,000. Simultaneously, the fund 
for development of airports was re- 
duced by $5,000,000, leaving $28,- 
500,000 to continue the 250-airport 
program. In recommending this re- 
duction, however, the House appro- 
priations committee indicated that 
the sum might be made up from 
WPA contributions. 

Other CAA appropriations com- 
a the total include $14,000,000 
or maintenance and operation of 
air navigation facilities representing 
an increase of $2,103,450 as com- 
pared with last year, but $236,000 
under budget estimates. This nec- 
essitates a slight curtailment in CAA 
plans to add 185 persons for polic- 
ing such facilities, unless the cut is 
restored by the Senate. 


Air Navigation 

For installation of new air naviga- 
tion facilities, the House allowed 
$6,700,000, or $656,280 less than last 
year and $466,700 short of requests. 
The reduction in this instance elim- 
inates establishment of three radio 
landing systems of 11 proposed in- 
stallations. On the other hand, the 
full amount requested was approved 
for 57 ultra-high-frequency systems 
required, according to the commit- 
tee, because the defense program 
has placed “too large a burden on 
the intermediate radio frequency 
field.” 

For technical development, CAA 
received $500,000 in the pending bill 
—$57,000 under last year’s figure and 
$25,752 below budget estimates. Ap- 
propriations for safety regulation 
were also reduced by $57,860 to 
$2,712,000. This, however, exceeds 
the previous year by almost half a 
million dollars. 

Other CAA items include $290,000 
for maintenance and operation of 
the new Washington National Air- 
port and $975,000 (or $24,674 under 
requests) for general administrative 
expenses. 

The appropriation of $1,179,000 for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board also 
reflected a minor reduction—$29,275 
compared with original estimates. 

It is understood that representa- 
tions will be made to the Senate 
appropriations committee in the 
hope of restoring these various cuts 
when the bill comes before this 
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House O. K.’s $79,856,000 
for CAA-CAB in Fiseal ’42 


CPTP Fund Boosted to $25,000,000, While Budget Estimate 
for Airport Program Is Cut $5,000,000 
By CELEsTE W. Pace 


group for consideration soon after 
the middle of the month. 

In another appropriation bill pro- 
viding funds for the Department of 
Agriculture for the coming fiscal 
year, an item for the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
was increased by the Senate from 
the House-approved figure of $632,- 
500 to an even million largely be- 
eause of arguments advanced by 
Senator Alexander Wiley (R., Wis.) 
stressing the need for more research 
into the development of plastics as 
a substitute for metal parts in air- 
craft manufacture. 

Expand Pilot Training 

Meanwhile, the Senate increased 
appropriations for the Army Air 
Corps by $312,871,100 to finance ex- 
pansion of the military pilot train- 
ing program from 12,000 to 30,000 
pilots and from 45,000 to 100,000 
technicians annually. Already the 
House had approved a total of $1,- 
412,261,000 in cash and contract au- 
thority for the Air Corps in the 
same bill—the fifth supplemental 
defense appropriation—for purchase 
of aircraft including 3,600 bombers, 
development of “a special type of 
service airplane,” completion of the 
wind tunnel at Wright Field, addi- 
tional flying field equipment, and 
other deficiency costs related to 
flight training and general Air Corps 
operations. 

This bill also releases large sums 
for expansion of aircraft and other 
defense industries. In this connec- 
tion, Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, 
chief of the Air Corps, told Con- 
gress that the bomber program will 
cost close to one billion dollars and 
should be completed within 12 to 
14 months after production starts in 
the four new assembly plants now 
under construction, or between two 
and two-and-a-half years from now. 

Among interesting incidental ex- 
penses of the Air Corps to be fi- 
nanced under this bill are programs 
for additional parachute battalions, 
“confidential aerial mapping,” port- 
able instrument landing systems for 
tactical organizations, installation of 
“a new and more modern type of 
instrument (landing) ,” equipment of 
two new technical schools to train 
8,800 students each, establishment of 
an advanced flying school at Brooks 
Field, Tex., and numerous other 
progressive developments. Another 
is the experimental installation of 
radio altimeters on several Army 
planes. 

While these tremendous appropri- 
ation measures captured the head- 
lines on Congressional activities, the 
Senate quietly passed a bill designed 


to free aircraft and other war supply . 


manufacturers from the Miller Act 
requirements as to performance and 
payment bonds. Stating that the 
defense program has developed “al- 
most a bond racket,” Sen. Thomas 
(D., Utah) explained that the bill, 
as revised by committee, gives the 
(Turn to page 31, col. 3) 
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epEAMING OFF THE Reco, | 
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A LTHOUGH AIR SAFETY is under investigation by special committes 
of both houses of Congress, the House nibbled small but juicy bites off ¢ 
appropriations for every CAA operation except pilot training. While th 
Nichols committee dashed to the scene of the Florida forced landing, eo. 
leagues at the Capitol cut into budget estimates for additional air navigatia 
facilities, broader weather aids to aviation, enforcement of safety reguls. 
tion, technical development, maintenance of federal airways equipmen, 
construction of hard-surfaced runways on intermediate landing fields. 

In only two instances do CAA appropriations as approved by 
the House for the coming fiscal year exceed last year’s budget in 
spite of the tremendous expansion of commercial aviation over 
the past 12 months. Funds for maintenance of air navigation 
facilities and for safety regulation were increased as compared 
with last year. But even so, the amounts provided are still below 
estimated requirements. The total appropriation for the office of 
the Civil Aeronautics administrator is almost $25,000,000 less than 
last year, that for the Civil Aeronautics Board comparably reduced. 

There is still a chance for Congress to loosen the purse strings when th 
bill comes before the Senate and deal out a few more dollars so that CAs 
can undertake the full program approved by the Budget Bureau. 

. - > = 


ONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION of airline accidents is likely to de 

velop as a healthy and encouraging influence on civil flying, contrary ; 
early fears. Already the activities of the Nichols committee are inspirix 
more interest in aviation at the Capitol than in the press. 

On the House floor recently Republicans joined with Democrats in eulogiz. 
ing the virtues of travel by air and in urging members to fly before they z- 
tempt to vote on aviation legislation. 

Rep. Dirksen, Illinois Republican and member of the Nichols 
committee, lamented his action several years ago in opposing 
certain aviation appropriations and promised that “Heaven help 
me, I will never do it again as long as I live.” Democrat Rep. 
Randolph, of West Virginia, said, “I venture the suggestion that 
just as soon as more members of this body have the opportunity 
to partake of the advantages of travel in the air, just that soon 
shall we begin to have needed legislation on this subject received 
with greater support. The challenge of aviation increases in this 
country ... Let us assume our responsibility to provide for its 
growth .. .” 

The House investigating committee appears to be making every effort to 
conduct a fair and judicial inquiry in the hope of presenting a “very con- 
structive report” to Congress for greater aids to safe flying. 

* * a * 
A CODENTS IN AIRCRAFT manufacturing and other defense industries 
are gaining new attention in Congress as federal labor experts declare 
that national defense is delayed more from production time lost in this way 
than by strikes. 

When the annual appropriation for the Department of Labor comes before 
the House a request will be made for money to finance a special industrial 
safety service to cut down loss of man power and speed up production 
Safety engineers from several aircraft companies are already cooperating 
with the government in a voluntary service of this kind for manufacturers. 

The Department of Labor reports that although most large aircraft com- 
panies have a progressive safety program, industrial safety enforcement has 
not kept pace with the rapid expansion of the industry. This, however, they 
attribute to the influx of hordes of new green labor, necessity of speed-up 
operations for which adequate safety techniques have not yet been devised 
and similar factors beyond management control. If the new appropriation 
is granted, the department will be able to employ a staff of full-time safety 
engineers to provide free safety service for the hundreds of smaller aircraft 
parts producers as well as to advise the bigger companies on new safety 


problems. 
2 ok * ok 


IRPORT DEVELOPMENT throughout the U. S. and Alaska is recom- 

mended as necessary and urgent by the National Resources Planning 
Board, the agency charged by the President with the study of the potentia’ 
problems of post-war economy. 

Reports from 10 regional NRPB offices all cite the vital need 
for overall study of transportation to determine the role each 
form of travel—rail, air, motor and water—should play in the 
future to avoid the “cut-throat competition” of a less orderly era. 
And each office emphasizes the necessity of preparing now for 
the further wide expansion of aviation that is sure to come. 

But behind this somewhat academic gesture is the report that the Ad- 
ministration is thinking more seriously than ever of a wide-scale airport 
construction program, from the viewpoint of providing employment of labor 
and employment of manufacturing facilities—in commercial and private 
plane production—after the war. There is talk of asking Congress for 
authorizing legislation before that time comes. There is more talk in in- 
formed circles that “after the war” may not be soon enough if landing f- 
cilities are to keep pace with modern air travel requirements. C. W. P. 
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estern Air Express... the oldest name in air 


transportation. .. becomes... WESTERN AIR LI 





IN 1861% The fastest means of sending a 
letter between the East and the West was 
the famous PONY EXPRESS. 





IN 1876% The West’s speediest and safest 
means of transporting goods and merchandise 
was WELLS-FARGO EXPRESS. 


- os, 


IN 1926 % When the first air mail route was 
established from Los Angeles, bringing still 
swifter communication to the West, the logi- 
cal name for the new airline was WESTERN 
AIR EXPRESS, 














* 


BUT IN 1941 With nearly 50,000 passen- 
gers being carried each year, as well as tons 
of mail and express, a new name is needed. 
And so Western Air Express becomes wEsT- 
ERN AIR LINES. 


BORN IN THE WEST * OWNED 















FIFTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


On April 17, 1941, Western Air Lines will celebrate its 
fifteenth anniversary—the first American airline to com- 
plete a decade and a half of continuous service. During 
these fifteen years, a number of important developments 
in airline equipment and operation were pioneered by this 
company—the first scheduled passenger flight—the first 
use of de luxe multi-engined airplanes—the first complete 
weather reporting service, and many others. It is a far 
cry from the tiny Douglas bi-plane, whose single passenger 
perched on the mail sacks in the front cockpit, to the 
giant 21-passenger Douglas DC-3’s in operation today. 
But the same spirit of determination and enterprise which 
inspired the pioneers of its early days is still dominant, 


bringing promise of fresh accomplishments in the days to 


“come. 


THE WEST * SERVING THE WEST 
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American Aviation for April 15, 1941 


In the Defense Orbit 


BLUNT WARNING against individuals 
or organizations who give the im- 
pression that certain agents or “contacts” 
will help anyone get a defense contract 
has been issued by Donald M. Nelson, 
director of OPM division of purchases: 
“Any business man who wants to sell 
foods or services to the Army or Navy 
can make his contacts direct with the 
Army and Navy purchasing officers . 
The business man is simply foolish if he 
thinks paying a fee of any sort to any 
person or organization will make it 
easier for him to get a defense contract.” 
* * a 
THE MOST THOROUGH training pro- 
gram attempted in American annals is 
underway to supply defense industries 
with a continuous flow of qualified labor. 
the NDAC labor division reports. It is 
estimated that some 17 billion man-hours 
will be required to fill defense orders so 
far authorized, and that aircraft industry 
alone will need 455,000 workers for mak- 
ing frames, engines and propellers by 
Aug. 1941, increase of 225,000 over Feb- 
ruery payroll. 


Training within industry is being 
pushed as a highly successful method 
of meeting emergency demands. Flooded 


with orders for its liquid-cooled plane 
motors, GM’s Allison Division at Indian- 
apolis used this type of upgrading plan 
for enlarging its working force from 
1.200 to 7,500 in recent months. 

. * . 


CONTRACT AWARDS of Army and 
Navy in the national defense program 
since last June totaled $11,884,000,000 as 
of Mar. 8, or 72% of the $16,364,000,000 
authorized by Congress at that date, and 
included $2,312,100,000 for airplanes. 
engines and accessories, according to 
compilation made by OPM bureau of re- 
search and statistics. 

While the nearly 12 billions spent were 
split about 50-50 between Army and 
Navy, the total awarded for aviation 
products included $2,096,700,000 from 
Army funds, against $215,400,000 from the 
Navy. Army contracts covered 83% of 
its $7,098,000,000 allotment, Navy con- 
tracts less than 65% of its $9,266,000,000 
program, the lag in Navy awards being 
attributed to fact that authorizations 
cover completion of ships in 1942 and 
later. 

. . . 

OVERALL COST of defense plant fi- 
nancing in U. S. under government super- 
vision exceeded $2.138.000,000 at the end 


1918—Then and Now—1941 


ot February, representing $1.350,445,281 
in contract awards for government fi- 
nanced plant expansions, $224,000,000 in 
letters of intent covering plant facilities, 
$393,000.000 for expansions approved by 
certificates of necessity but which are 
being financed by private borrowing, and 
$171.000,000 for facilities paid for by 
Brit'sh government. In addition. several 
hundred millions of dol'ars are being 
spent privately on defense plant facilities 
without government supervision, of which 
there is no reliable estimate at present. 
> = >: 

BELIEF THAT TIME consumed in 
plant construction is delaying delivery of 
material that might be more readily pro- 
duced by smaller firms already in opera- 
tion is behind the persistent effort of 
OPM’s defense contract service to bring 
prime contractors and subcontractors into 
closer cooperation. 

“Prime contractors are still playing de- 
fense orders too close to their vest to put 
production into high gear,.”’ Peter R. 
Nehemkis, Jr., chief of the special as- 
signments section of the defense contract 
recent!y declared. “Until we 


service, 
mobilize the men and machines of the 
medium and small shops—even_ the 


smallest garage and repair shops on the 
back streets and alleys—the industrial 
throttle will only be half open.” 
Farming out of Navy contracts to ex- 
pedite the national defense program was 
recommended by Secretary Knox in letter 
to commandants of all Naval districts, 
reminding them of their authority. when 


‘immediate delivery is required by public 


urgency. to procure articles by open pur- 
chase at places and in the manner in 
which such articles are usually bought 
or sold. 
eee 

NATIONAL ACADEMY of Sciences has 
been requested by OPM to investigate 
and report on possible substitutions and 
savings of various metals vital to de- 
fense. Reports are sought on aluminum, 
magnesium, nickel, chrome, tin, tung- 
sten, zinc, graphite, lead and beryllium. 


Coordinator of Army Traffic 


Col. Theodore H. Dillon, Corps of Engi- 
neers Reserve, has been appointed chief 
of the transportation division of the office 
of the quartermaster general to fill a 
vacancy of several months. Col. Dillon 
will control and coordinate all War Dept. 
traffic moving by any commercial means. 





ei ee 30 





GRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED here is the progress made by American aircraft 


_ builders since 1918 in producing fast combat ships. The Curtiss JN or “Jenny” 
(upper) was powered by a 90-hp. OX-5 engine. The modern Curtiss P-40, nick-' 


named the “Tomahawk” (below), is powered by a 1,090-hp. Allison engine. 


This 


low-wing single-seater fighter has a maximum speed exceeding 360 mph. 





National Guard Air Units Pressed Into Service 


REPORTING THE INDUCTION of all 18 National Guard divisions into 
federal service, the War Dept. has indicated assignment of the various ob. 


servation squadrons to posts, camps and stations as follows. 


The numerical 


designation of each unit, the training area to which assigned and date of 
induction are listed in alphabetical order of the states to which the guard 
units belong. The allotted authorized strength of each unit prior to actual 
date of induction consisted of 31 officers and 116 enlisted men. 





Induction 





Training 
Units Area ate 
106th Alabama Jacksonville, Fila. 11-25-40 
154th Arkansas Ft. Sill, Okla . 9-16-40 
115th California Paso Robles, Cal 3-41 
120th Colorado Ft. Bliss, Tex 1- 6-41 
118th Connecticut Jacksonville, Fla Not an- 
nounced 

108th Illinois Battie Creek, Mich. . 2- 3-41 
113th Indiana Meridian ss 1-17-41 
104th Maryland Frederick, Md 2- 3-41 
10ist Massachusetts Camp Edwards 

Mass 


‘Air Forces’ Replaces 
Army’s Air Districts 
THE FOUR Air Districts into which the 


General Headquarters Air Force is de- 
vided will henceforth be known as “Air 
Forces,” under a War Dept. order an- 


nounced Apr. 1. While the redesignated 
units will all be under command of GHQ, 
“each of the new Air Forces will be a 
complete entity of its own, capable either 
of separate and independent action or of 
joining with other forces of the GHQ.” 

The reorganization, it is believed, will 
facilitate cooperation and joint action 
with the four Armies of continental U. S.., 
should such becorne necessary. 

Commanders and headquarters of the 
Air Forces are: Ist Air Force. Brig. Gen. 
James E. Chaney, Mitchel Field, N. Y.., 
for northeast area; 2nd Air Force, Brig. 
Gen. Barton K. Yount, MacDill Field, Fla. 
for southeast area; 3rd Air Force, Brig. 
Gen. John F. Curry, Spokane, Wash., for 
northwest area; and 4th Air Force, Brig 
Gen. Jacob E. Fickel, March Field, Cal., 
for southwest area. 

Each of the Air Forces is composed 
of the fields and installations in its area 
and the tactical commands stationed 
there, and each is to have a balanced 
force of various types of fighting planes. 


Chamber Gives Luncheon 
To Members of Missions 
From Brazil, Argentina 


Col. John H. Jouett, president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, on 
Mar. 28 presided at a luncheon in New 
York City tendered by the Chamber’s 
trade development section to high-rank- 
ing members of the special aeronautical 
missions from Brazil and Argentina who 
are now in the U. S. 

Also present was Merrill C. Meigs, 
chief of the OPM's aviation division. 

The following were present: Capt. J. 
Mendes da Silva, Brazilian Army Air 
Corps; Robert B. Lea, vice president, 
Sperry Gyroscope Co.; Col. Antonio G. 
Muniz, Brazilian Army Air Corps; Arthur 
Christie, United Aircraft Corp.; Col. Roy 
M. Jones, eastern district supervisor, U. 
S. Army Air Corps; Merrill C. Meigs; Col. 
Antonio Parodi, head of the Argentine 


aeronautical procurement mission; Col. 
Jouett; Capt. Kenneth Whiting, gen- 
eral inspector of U. S. naval aircraft, 


eastern division; Col. Pedro Zanni, air 
attache, Argentine embassy, Washington; 
and Capt. Feliciano Zumelzu, Argentine 
Air Corps. 


Canada Buys More Cessnas; 


Third Order Anticipated 

A second order from Canada for T-50 
twin-engine, Jacobs-powered trainers has 
been received by Cessna Aircraft Co., 


Wichita, Kan., the new order totaling 
about $15,000,000. 
Original order, for $9,550,490, was 


placed last fall, and it is learned a third 
order is expected since it is understood 
the Canadian budget calls for an aggre- 
gate of 1,000 of this model. The first 
order, though scheduled for completion 
by Sept. 1, actually will be finished by 
Aug. 1, officials believe. 

No further plant expansion is antici- 
pated at the present. 


11-25-40 


107th Michigan . Camp Beauregard, 


109th Minnesota . 


La 10-15-49 
Camp Beauregard, 
a 


Le 2-10-4) 

153d Mississippi Meridian, Miss 0-15-49 
210th Missouri Little Rock, Ark 12-23-49 
119th New Jersey Ft. Dix, N. J 16-40 
102d New York Ft. MicCiclian, Ala. 10-15-49 
212th Ohio Ft. Bragg. N. C 1-23-49 
103d Pennsylvania Harrisburg, Pa Not an 
VOUNCeg 

152d Rhode isiand Ft. Devens, Mass 11-25-49 
105th Tennessee Columbia, $ 9-16-49 
1ilith Texas Srownwood, Tex 11-25-49 
116th Washington Ft. Lewis, Wash 9-16-49 


U.S. - Mexico Pact 
Bolsters Defense 


of Panama Canal 


INITIAL MOVE to put teeth in the 
U. S.-Mexican general mutual defense 
pact announced Mar. 5 was taken Apr. | 
with the signing of agreement for re. 
ciprocal use of air fields and bases. per. 
mitting American military planes to speed 
across Mexico to the Panama Canal ip 
shortest possible time. 

Effect of the pact, ratified by the U. § 
Senate Apr. 3 and by the Mexican Senat 
the following day, is that the fastest pur. 
suit and interceptor planes, the kind tha 
would be used to drive off enemy bomb- 
ers in a raid on the Panama Canal, can 
now be rushed from the west coast 
through Mexico in comparatively easy 


hops instead of being ferried on air. 
craft carriers, a slow and dangerous 
process in wartime. 

Special significance is attached to the 
convention since it indicates active 
Mexican cooperation with American 


plans for hemispheric defense. 

Terms of the defense compact provide 
that American planes may stop over at 
any of the Mexican fields for 24 hours for 
refueling or repairs, with Mexican gov- 
ernment furnishing necessary protection 
against enemy attacks at the fields in 
any emergency. Mexican planes may 
utilize U. S. bases under the same condi- 
tions and guarantees. 


Largest Wind Tunnel 


Motor Receives Trial 


ENGINEERS of Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. and the Army Air 
Corps recently observed the initial test- 
ing of the 40,000-hp. motor which will 
drive air at the rate of 400 mph. through 
the new wind tunnel at Wright Field, 0 
The world’s largest motor of its kind. 
the unit is expected to be installed and 
ready for use by July 1. 

The combination of the motor and the 
616-ft. wind tunnel is designed to test 
full-size plane propellers and engine 
enclosures, as well as to create actual 
flying conditions for models of new mili- 
tary aircraft. The new air velocity will 
be about four times as high as the air 
speed now used to test models at Wright 
Field. 

Ability to increase both the size of the 
experimental models and the speed of the 
air stream in the new tunnel will enable 
Air Corps engineers to obtain more ac- 
curate performance information than was 
previously possible. 


HEADS OPM AIR UNIT 
Boyer Named Chief of Aircraft 
Manufacturing Section 
H. R. Boyer, on leave from position # 
president of Allen Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
has been appointed chief of the man 
facturing unit of OPM'’s aircraft section, 
replacing A. J. Brandt who resigned 

re-enter private business. 
Boyer had served as Brandt’s assistant 
for the last four months. 
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Now in the Navy—the “V”™ 


in-line, air-cooled, highly super- 


charged 12 cylinder Ranger engine. No other powerplant pro- 
duces equivalent horsepower from such low weight and small 
frontal area. The Ranger engine offers beth aircdoling and 


splendid opportunity for closely cowled streamlined design: 


RANGER AIRCRAFT ENGINES. 


ex 


WitH RANGER THERE CAN.BE NO COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY 


Farmingdale, “tong Island,.New York + Division. of 
sencan tl a. . Semis. & Airplane Corporation 
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U. S., British, Canadian March Aircraft Production Rises 


American Aviation for 


American Manufacturers Reach 1,216; England 
Tops All Other Months; Dominion 
Yields 40 a Week 


(Continued from page 1) 


ported from the U. S., remember- 
ing that the U. S. has 10 times the 
population and much of the equip- 
ment required, most of which Can- 
ada had first to create. 

The record total of 1,216 U. S. 
units for March includes 1074 craft 
delivered to the Army, Navy, and 
the British, (See accompanying 
table). 

March production in the U. S. 
represents a 12.9% gain in daily 
average over February and a 17.4% 
gain in daily average over January. 
February’s production of 972 planes 
represents a 3.9% gain in daily av- 
erage over January’s total figure of 
1,036. 


Chile Buys 25 Fairchilds 


The Chilean government has placed an 
“initial’’ order for 25 trainers manufac- 
tured by Fairchild Aircraft Division of 
Fairchild Engine & Ajirplane Corp.. 
Hagerstown, Md., it was revealed on 
Mar. 18. The trainers will be powered 
by 165-hp. Warner engines. 


Defense Officials 


R. E. Lees, former aviation consultant 
of the U. S. Maritime Commission, is on 
leave from that agency as chief of the 
production analysis group of the OPM's 
aircraft division. 

Louis Inwood of the safety bureau. 
CAB, has joined the division as assistant 
to Lees. 





in Brazil 


German Aviation 


se 





UPPER: Two Junkers (Ju 52) trans- 
ports at Santos Dumont Airport, Rio 
de Janeiro, outside the landplane ter- 
minal used by Condor-Lufthansa and 
Vasp airlines, Plane at right belongs 
to the German-operated Condor line 
which flies extensively in Brazil. The 
other belongs to Vasp, now Owned by 
the State of Sao Paulo, but which uses 
German equipment. Vasp, however, is 
understood to be planning equipment 
purchase in the U. S. to replace its 
Junkers transports. 

LOWER: The German Condor-Luf- 
thansa airline office on the Rio Branco, 
leading business boulevard in Rio. The 
office also serves as a distributing point 
for German literature of various kinds. 


Army-Navy Briefs 


A DVANCED TRAINING plane, the 
: AT-10 manufactured by Beech Air- 
craft Corp., Wichita, Kan., is now being 
tested by Army Air Corps. AT-10 is 
low wing monoplane with conventional 
retractable landing gear and fuselage of 
wood monocoque, except for pilot's com- 
partment which is of metal construction 
Two 280-hp. engines power the plane 
which is equipped with full complement 
of training instruments including auto- 
matic pilot. 
“ 


FIVE VENEZUELAN Army officers be- 
gan a three months refresher course at 
Randolph Field,. Tex., Mar. 24: Maj. 
Jorge Marcano; Lt. Luis Calderon; Lt. 
Felix Moreno; Second Lt. Raul Sierralta 
and Second Lt. Antonio J. Maldonado. 
Since establishment of flying training by 
the Army, more than 100 foreign officers, 
mostly from Latin America, have taken 
courtesy courses at Texas air schools. 

. 


JUMPING OFFICERS and enlisted men 
are being sought by the Army for three 


additional parachute battalions being 
formed at Ft. Benning, Ga. The Army’s 
pioneer jumping battalion, the 50lst, 


was created last October and is under 
command of Lt. Col. William C. Lee at 
Ft. Benning. The 502nd parachute bat- 
talion is scheduled for activation July 
1, 1941; the 503rd, Sept. 1, and the 504th 
on Nov. 1. With four units in service, 
the Army will have almost 2,000 in its 
parachute group, including some 1,500 
jumpers. 
e 


BT-15, ONE of the Air Corps newest 
basic trainers, is being delivered by Vul- 
tee Aircraft Inc. at rate exceeding the 
contract schedule, according to War Dept. 
announcement. 

* 


FROM 800 to 1,000 officers graduated 
from the Reserve Officers’ Training Camp 
will be sought annually for the Air 
Corps Reserve, the War Dept. stated Apr. 
7, indicating that AC “‘is in need of re- 
serve officers qualified in technical 
specialties for duties in connection with 
supply procurement and is particularly 
interested in those graduates who have 
majored in aeronautical engineering, me- 
chanical engineering and business admin- 
istration.” 

o 


AIR CORPS has issued invitation for 
bids opening Apr. 22 for purchase of 
reserve stocks of 100 octane aircraft fuel 
in maximum amount of 56,000,000 gallons. 
Resulting contracts will stipulate that 
contractor shall not supply fuel from cur- 
rent production or stores already on 
hand, but will produce the fuel as an 
independent project. Contractor must 
guarantee six months free storage. 

” 


PROGRESS OF the Marine aviation 
training program is reported keeping step 
with the Navy program. All Naval re- 
serve bases now have Marine aviation in- 
structors to assist in procurement and 
training of Naval aviation cadets, while 
heretofore the Marine Corps has obtained 
its own candidates for training as avia- 
tion cadets. About 50 Marines a month 
are receiving parachute troop training. 

7 


IMMINENT TRANSFERS of the 37th 
Air Base group from Langley Field, Va., 
to Air Corps Facility, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; the 5lst Air Base group, medical 
detachment, from Orlando, Fla., to Air 
Corps Facility, West Palm Beach, Fla.; 
and headquarters squadron, 2lst Bom- 
bardment Wing, from Barksdale Field, 
La., to New Orleans Municipal Airport, 
have been ordered by War Dept. 


4pril 15, 1941 
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U. S. Aircraft Production 


Ot the January total, 957 were delivered to the Army, Navy 
Jan. 1,036 and British, 26 to commercial airlines 
F a} 972 Of the February total, 879 were delivered to the Army, Navy 
ep. ‘ and British: remainder to other governments and commercial 
alrines 
Mar 1 216 Of the March total, 1.074 were delivered io the Army, Navy 
‘ ° 9 and British: remainder to other governments and commerciaj 
airlines 


| (Figures released by the Office of Production Management 
commercial craft 


Total for Three Months 
Monthly Average for Three Months 1,075 
Jan. Daily Average 
Feb. Daily Average 
Mar. Daily Average 


Three-Month Daily Average 





include mlitary and 


3,224 


only.) 











SEES ADEQUATE FUEL 
OPM Petroleum Consultant Says 


Sufficient Capacity Built 
for Present Needs 


In spite of the expense involved in 
construction of synthetic plants for the 
production of 100 octane aviation gaso- 
line, the petroleum industry already has 
built enough capacity to meet more than 
twice the present domestic and foreign 
demand, Robert E. Wilson, consultant 
on petroleum of the Office of Production 
Management, declared recently. 

At the urging of the OPM, but without 
any government assistance, the industry 
has been continuing to increase its facili- 
ties and build up substantial stocks on its 
own account, so that estimated require- 
ments for at least the next 15 months 
can be met without further construction 
than that already announced, Wilson said. 





Colwell Clarifies Views 
on U. S. Fighting Craft 


RECENT REPORTS in the press quoting 
him as having declared that “‘no fighting 
planes are planned in the U. S. which 
can compete with English or German 
models for fire power or armor protec- 
tion,” refect a misinterpretation of his 
remarks, A. T. Colwell, president of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, has in- 
formed AMERICAN AVIATION. 

The press stories misinterpreted a 
statement to the effect that “additions of 
armor and armament are made at the 
expense of cruising radius and 
maneuverability; and that there is some 
question as to mounting fewer guns of 
larger caliber, or more guns of smaller 
caliber,”’ Colwell explained. 

“This is a technical statement of fact 
and does not imply that American planes 
will be inferior to foreign planes in re- 
spect to armor or armament. On the con- 
trary, I have repeatedly stressed the fact 
that our new plane and tank designs are 
the finest in any armed force.” 

Statement from Merrill C. Meigs, chief 
of the aircraft branch of OPM's produc- 
tion division, taking issue with the re- 
marks attributed by newspapers to Col- 


* well, was reported in AMERICAN AVIATION, 


Apr. 1. 


AC Physical Direetor Named 


James E. Pixlee, former director of 
athletics and head football coach at 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed director 
of physical education of the Army Air 
Corps. On leave from the school, Pixlee 
is attached to the office of the chief of 
the Air Corps, and will formulate and 
supervise the entire physical training 
program. 


Clearing House Firm 
Helps Machine Shops 


in Subcontract Work 


ACTING AS A clearing house for air- 
craft and armament subcontract work 
and said to be the first systematize 
organization of its type formed during 
the present emergency, Aircraft & Arms 
Procurement Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
founded early in the defense program by 
a group of New York state industrialists 
now represents more than 200 machine 
shops from coast to coast which have 
available capacity for defense work, ac- 
cording to John Balch, president 

With the machine tool industry unable 
to meet the demand for new defense 
machinery and government officials at- 
tempting to accelerate production by 
emphasizing subcontracting, the firm has 
sought to convert specialty makers into 
job shops and bring together manufac- 
turers having defense contracts and ma- 
chine shops and foundries with open ca- 
pacity. 

The Syracuse company has available a 
catalog with a keyed index to all plant 
facilities available in its group of sub- 
contractors, these facilities including bor- 
ing mills, planers, radial drills, lathes 
and milling machinery—all ‘‘bottleneck” 
tools in urgent demand, according to the 
Office of Production Management. Blue- 
prints are forwarded by primary defense 
contractors to the clearing house con- 
cern, which in turn submits them for 
competitive bidding to all associated shops 
with adaptable machinery to handle the 
inquiry. 








Navy Leases Camden Field 


to Relieve Philly Congestion 


The 200-acre Central Airport adjacent 
to Camden, N. J., which was Philad 
phia’s major air terminal for 12 
before being abandoned last July 1 
the commercial airlines, has been le 
to the Navy for training of aviat 
cadets, it was announced Apr. 1 by 
William Markeim, general manager 
Central Airport Co. and Lt. Con 
Walter C. Greene, in charge of Naval 
serve Air School at the Philadelp 
Navy Yard. 

Markeim did not disclose terms of 
lease, except to indicate that it incl 
year-to-year renewal options and 
vided that the Navy pay “a portion 
the taxes on the field,” which amount 
about $20,000 annually. Use of Cem 
Airport will reduce congestion at 
Navy Yard landing field, Comdr. G 
stated. 





Tal. 














» 3 
ne nation indivisible”, is America’s song of industry, echoed by sing 


ing rails, humming highways and the drone of air transports overhead 
In this hour of destiny Douglas is proud to re-double every effort assur 
ing America’s military air supremacy and eyaelire to have built the 
equipment with which our airlines join surface communications to 


get the job done. Douglas Aircraft Company Inc., Santa Monica, Calif 
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AMA Claims Airport Hangar and Storage Fees Are Too Lo 


Higher Rates Are Not 
Prime Answer; Urges 
More Study of Problem 


A RE HANGAR and storage fees 
too low? The American Munici- 
pal Association, after studying all 
phases of municipal airport opera- 
tions, believes they are. But it does 
not recommend that cities raise 
hangar fees wholesale or indiscrim- 
inately, and suggests leaving the 
problem open for further study. 

In contrast to the variations in 
rates for other airport services, the 
association’s report says, hangar ren- 
tals for private and other non-com- 
mercial planes show surprising uni- 
formity. 

“There seems to be some evidence, 
however, that hangar rates are uni- 
formly low,” the report said. “Re- 
ports from airports throughout the 
country indicate a shortage of han- 
gar space, with the distinct possibil- 
ity that this shortage will soon be- 
come acute. 


Waiting Lists Reported 

“Many airports report waiting lists 
for hangar space, and some say that 
space is at such a premium that hold- 
ers now replacing their planes are 
paying rent for unused space in an- 
ticipation of delivery of new planes. 

“This situation has of course fo- 
cussed attention on the reasons for 
the shortage. One of the most im- 
portant of these reasons, present in- 
quiries indicate, may be insufficient 
rentals. That is to say, there seems 
little question that present rates do 
not by any means—even assuming 
rentals of the entire available space 
—pay for the cost of hangar opera- 
tion and maintenance, including 
amortization of construction costs. 

“Tentative conclusions of studies 
now in progress indicate that pres- 
ent hangar rentals will need to be 
increased substantially in order to 
permit operation without a deficit. 

“These studies show that in order 
to amortize the cost of hangar con- 
struction over a 20-year period, it 
will be necessary to charge higher 
monthly rentals than are being 
charged currently at most of the 
municipal airports for all types of 
hangars except the smallest bulk 
hangar. In most cases the necessary 
rate will be about double those now 
being charged. 

Problem Presents Dilemma 

“Again, therefore, we have the 
troublesome problem of whether to 
raise hangar rentals to approximate 
a pay-as-you-go basis of hangar 
operation, or whether such increases 
may have undesirable effects. If the 
latter is the case, and hangar ren- 
tals should be left at or near their 
present levels, then from what other 
sources of airport revenue can in- 
come be derived to offset hangar 
deficits? 

“Perhaps current studies of this 
problem will point to an answer. If 
not, then there must be further 
studies leading to a satisfactory sol- 
ution before the present hangar- 
shortage space problem can be over- 
come satisfactorilv.” 

The comments on hangar fees 
were part of a comprehensive re- 
port on “Financing Municipal Air- 
port Operations” issued by the 
American Municipal Association, 
1313 E. 60th St. Chicago. Other 
phases of the report were reported 
in American Aviation for -Mar. 15. 
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Hangar and Storage Fees 


Schedule of charges for 15 airports. Compiled by the American Muni- 
cipal Association. 


Approximate 
Annual 
Pop- Income 
Ter- ula- from 
minal tion Source 
City Class Class (1939) 


Knoxville IV B $2,542.22 Monthly rate: Single-engine 
Wing spread under 40 ft. 
Wing spread 40-50 ft. 
Wing spread 50-60 ft. 
Wing spread 60-75 ft. 
Wing spread over 75 ft. 

Monthly rate: Multi-engine 
Wing spread under 40 ft. 
Wing spread 40-50 ft. 
Wing spread 50-60 ft. 
Wing svread 60-75 ft 

etc. 


Description of Rates, etc. 





ww“ 
ros 
° 


SSSa SRBEK 
8333 33338 


Cub airplane class: 

ver day $ 

per month 1 
Fairchild class: 

per day 

per month 1 
Stinson Reliant class: 

per day 

per month 1 


Charlotte 


83 ss 38 


358.00 $7-10 per month hangar rental charge 


Augusta Itt 


Little Rock IV 2,400.00 Monthly rates: 
50-h.p. 2-vlace 
3-5-place 
6-10-place 
Nightly rates: 
50-h.p. 2-place 
3-5-place 
6-10-place 
There is a tie-down charge of $1 
night if there is no hangar space. 


a 
a 


tere AS 
833 33s 


3 


Cub, Aeronca, Tay!orcraft $22.50-mo. 
Waco, Beechcraft, Fairchild 24 25.00-mo. 
Stinson, Howard, Spartan, 

Fairchild 45 30.00-mo. 
Northrop and Lockheed 42.50-mo. 
$1.50-$7.50 per night on various transient 


Houston Ill Cc 


ships 
St. Petersburg IV D Light planes $10.00-mo. 
Heavy planes 50.00-mo. 
Elkins IV E 292.00 Monthly: 
Small plane $5.06 
Larrer plane 10.00 
Nightly: 
Small plane 1.00 
Large plane 1.50 
Harrisburg II Cc 1,500.00 Monthly: 
Small plane 7.00 
Large plane 15.00 
Nightly: 
Small plane 1.00 
Large plane 1.50 
Memphis Il! B Monthly: (Operated by FBO—Fixed 
Base Operator) 
Small plane 10.00 
Large plane 50.00 
Fixed base operator pays rental to city 
of: 
Old Hangar—S8c per sq. ft. per year 
New Hangar—2l1c per sq. ft. per year 
Nashville II B One fixed base operator rents hangar at: 


$100 per month 
Two fixed base operators pay 
$10-$20 per month per plane for 
hangar storage with any transient 
rentals collected accruing to them. 
Only operator on field pays flat rate of 


$1,500 per year for complete use of 
hangar, landing area and gas and oil 


Barre-Montpelier, Vt. 


concession. Pays no additional percent- 
ages. 

Utica, N. Y. $10 per month to fixed base and private 
operators. 

Moline. Ill. $7.50 minimum, $10 maximum per month 
(dependin= on size of ne) in cold 
hangar, $12.00 and $15.00, respectively. 
in heated hangar. 

Peoria. Ill. $10.00-$15.00 per month for light planes. 


Itinerant storage, $1.00-$2.00 per night. 


Monthly rate: $15.00 
Nightly rate: $1.00 to $5.00 
$1 for Cubs or planes of that class. 
$1.50-$2.00 for Stinsons or that class. 
$5 for Lockheeds or planes of that 
class. 


Billings. Mont. 





























‘Tomlinson Heads 
NACA Icing Stu¢ 


APPOINTMENT of D. W. Tomli 
vice-president in charge of enginee 
for TWA, to head a special 14-mem 
subcommittee of the National Adv 
Committee for Aeronautics in the st 
of de-icing pre 
lems in airey 
operation, h 
been announg 
by Dr. Vann 
Bush, NAC 
chairman. 

The subdeca 
mittee will 
velop a progr 


of research 
investigate id 
problems in 


phases, Tom 
Tomlinson son stated 
lowing his 
pointment. He listed as one subject 
study the possibility of using engine 
haust heat to combat wing ice, 
“according to reports we have recei 
the Germans are using this principle 
de-icing with good results in cu 
military operations.” a 


Members of the group officially de ' 
nated as the special subcommittee se) | 





de-icing problems of the committee N i] F 
aerodynamics are: i ' 
John W. Crowley Jr., NACA; Franka 
Collbohm, Douglas Aircraft Co.; Dr. Wi Zi 
C. Geer, Cornell University; Dr. H. GigE ig 


Houghton, Massachusetts Institute @iy 
Technology; Willson Hunter, B. F. Goohii 
rich Co.; C. L. Johnson, Lockheed 
craft Corp.; Ralph Johnson, United od 
Lines; Karl Larson, Northwest Airline J 
and Dr. George W. Lewis and S. Pau a Z 
Johnston, of NACA, members-at-large. Z 
Army, Navy, Weather Bureau and CAAIy § id 
representatives are yet to be named. 


CAB Reports on Three 


Beechcraft Crashes 


THE CAB on Apr. 2 reported on the 
probable causes of three Beechcraft ac 
cidents which occurred last year, and 
Stated that Beech Aircraft Corp. is mak- 
ing alterations on all ships of those type 
to eliminate flutter. 

Probable cause of crash of a Beech- 
craft F17-D on May 10, 1940, at King’s 
Creek, S. C., killing Marion C. (Bob) 
Lautt, was “a combination of circum- 
stances resulting in the subjection of the 
plane to aerodynamic forces in excess of 
the load which the aircraft structure was 
designed to bear, resulting in failure of 
the aircraft structure during flight.” 
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Same cause was given for the crash of : enwat 
a Beechcraft D17-S at Catskill, N. Y., om 


June 4, 1940, killing Wallis C. Bird. 


An accident resulting in major dam 
to a Beechcraft F17-D near Jamestow! a 
N. Y., on May 19, 1940 (no fatalities) 
was caused by “a violent, symmetric 
flutter of both wings and/or ailerons dw 
ing flight, resulting in failure of 
aircraft structure,”” CAB said. 

These accidents were the cause of 
controversy between the CAA and f 
old Air Safety Board last year. (Am 
caN AvtaTIon, July 1, 1940, p. 24) 
recommended grounding all Beechcraf 
of certain types, and CAA imposed lin 
and allowed the planes to operate wil 
these restrictions. 

The Apr. 2 report explained the @ 
made by the Army, NACA and B 
of Standards, and added that Beech 
making alterations on all planes of & 
types operating in the U. S. to eli 
the flutter. ‘‘This program is being 
pleted as rapidly as possible and the 
strictions placed on these models are 
ing removed . . . after the alterat 
are made,”’ CAB noted. 
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ary training to thousands of Army fylaiiie 
aining fields of its own in Seupest Cal 
these two great institutions—Cu! ; 
and Cal-Aero Academy—under m 
| the fate of our nation’s MUST ORDER mal supervision of Major C. C. 





oe complete mastery of the skies! Man e owner, have become giant 


and the alert U. S. Army 

to Curtiss-Wright Techni- 
accumulated experience of 
‘technical aeronautical instruc- 
@ personalized production line 
Curtiss-Wright Tec has 

sed plant and facilities 

of enlisted men 
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ny. is extending 
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the U. S. Army Air Corps. § 
the interests of guarantee Bn 
portant essential to erica’s | 
forces— TRAINED MA OWE! 
proud that Curtiss-Wright Tec"is 
it. 1469 civilian students nd 604 
listed men are now rC 
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Private Flying Sets New All-Time Safety Record in 1940 


Private Flying Operations and Accidents 


MILES FLOWN PER FATAL ACCIDENT 
PRIVATE FLYING 
Nor scheee: 


More Fatalities But 


























e EACH SYMBOL 1S THE COU watnt oF 8 INES Anouno THe wom = —— = ——_ - = —= 
Miles Flown Are Far =e 1940¢ 1939 1938 1937 1938 
Airpianes in operation. .....- 16,500 12,274 10,718 10,446 88a 
Greater Than Before wo Cee eee Miles NOW | sccigente |. 229000000 177,868:157 129,359.095 103,196,355 93,320.30 
—y =e Ger ewan acstaens ° 991 oo 916 pry 732 —_ oor sons 
ON-SCHEDULED civil flying 1937 > > > > Saiied a stugent ratarities : 133 an : 1s is a 
+ ‘* continued to improve its all-over Aircratt crew tatatities (other 
safety record in 1940, establishing a __,,, a= lg Ape ied o ‘ 1 2 “ 
new high of 991,842 miles per fatal i edd at Perper sss ail ill a? - at 
accident, ——- to ° — sor" 30 Oe ee Se Se Se Se Se rites town per ” pilot” tataivty 1,168,367 1,104,771 917,440 678,923 717,808 
agg inistration release o q tatatity ceee 1.659.420 1.279.627 1,124,862 921,396 784,205 
ar. . “$1940 figures are preliminary. = _ _— c oe 
tiie, = £50600 C® SSS a 
, 
without passengers, flew 229,000,000 PRIVATE FLYING SAFETY RECORD Aj ° P ont CTS A rove 1 
miles in 16,500 airplanes during the 1936-1940 “_ Irpor t I oye cts . PP 
year. There were 231 fatal accidents —woex NDEX, 1936 #10( “= - Snstelting boundary lehte. b 
in which 196 pilots, 138 passengers, “°-— . es Coens Cae 5 aaneeines Wm Se pe 6S Geek tetenieen ane, fie 
y on 303 o e S, 8, d 
13 students and 9 ground crew or visions of Section 303 of the Civil cons, wind indicators, etc pA) 
Aeronautics Administration Act, the Shawnee, Okla., Municipal Airport- 
$258,780 for construction of Class } 


third parties—a total of 356—were 


administrator during the period from 


municipal airport. Work includes grad. 


killed. . Jan. 21 through Feb. 20 issued 70 Cer- 

Private airplanes flew 991,842 tificates of Air Navigation Facility img, draining, lighting, surfacing, pr 
miles per fatal accident; 1,168,367 per Necessity, in effect approving 42 WPA, Viding utilities, erection of combine 
pilot fatality, and 1,659,420 per pas- five NYA, 22 joint CAA-WPA, and one —— = administration building 
senger fatality. FWA-PWA projects. These certificates WE a 

aa! 4 i authorize the expenditure of federal Elizabeth City, N. C., Municipal Ai. 

During the last six months of 1968, funds in the operation of the projects P0rt—$139,277 for clearing, grubbin 
alae gy =, — Pulao Peo in question, but are subject to with- draining, excavating, fencing. installit 

5 l in specified causes, in- , . d 
a Se Seen eee ene Charlotte, N. C., Municipal Airpor 


cluding failure to operate such projects 


gram during which time 30,000 stud- 
in accordance with the approved plans, 


ents received training. CPTP stud- No. 2—$328,508 for non-federal projec 


to construct airport near Charlote 





ents flew 96,000,000 miles during the specifications, and other supporting 
year and the fatality record for material. Work includes clearing, grubbing, e- 
. F : ™ cavating, drainage, grading, installing 

CPTP in 1940 was 3,160,000 miles Projects over $50,000 are lighting system, etc. (WPA) 
flown per fatality, the highest record Port Erie Airport, Erie, Pa—Non-re- Maverick County Airport, Eagle Pas 
ever established in private flying. payable CAA, $90,000; Non-repayable Tex.—CAA, $75,000; WPA, $211,379 fo 
PTP : $ , : WPA, $497,059 for general improvements, construction of airport, including ip- 
AC fatality is recorded only a including constructing runways, ex talli d markin tem, lightt 
: A : ae S L ys, - stalling day arking system, lighting 
——, Se 9 1s oo Sone <a cavating, grading, draining, installing and drainage systems; constructing 
technically in the program. eo a ae lighting system, etc. (CAA-WPA) runways, taxiways and aprons; paving 
tistics do not reflect accidents in- OS eee teses. East Baton Rouge Parish Airport, runways, sodding landing field, etc 

— Baton Rouge, La.—$348,647 for mom- (CAA-WPA) 


N. D., Municipal Air- 
stabilizing runways 


Grand Forks, 
port—$103,449 for 
installing lighting sys- 


volving CPTP graduates. 
-t ma | federal project to supersede previously 
93 38 339 4 approved and presently operating offi- 


“ay: > ail . ‘ —— re cial project 165-1-64-53 and designed laying drainage 
William Stout Develops - B b Ch . H d £ AB to complete first major and useful unit tem, etc. (WPA) 
Plane of Stainless Steel oO risp eadas Wz of airport for commercial and mili- Eiko, Nev., Municipal Airport—CAA 
tary purposes located approximately $90,000; WPA, $26,829 (Held pending ad- 


ministrator’s signature). (CAA-WPA 


William B. Stout. Detroit inventor who 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Municipal Airport 


in 1922 built for the Navy the first all- 


six miles northeast of Baton Rouge. 
Work includes clearing and grubbing 


Accident Legal Unit 








metal plane tr eg in this ROBERT Wesley Chrisp has been ap- of entire site, grading, drainage and —$340,456 for excavating, drainage, sur 
=e " ee wpe: ry — —— & pointed chief of the accident legal sec- excavation; construction of four run- facing runways, constructing turne- 
plane of stainless stee : construction, it tion of the Civil Aeronautics Board, in ways, fencing, etc. (WPA) rounds, installing runway lighting 
was announced recently. which post he has been serving as acting Pinellas County Airport, St. Peters- etc. (WPA) 

The 6l-year-old vice president and _ chief since the resignation of Fred Glass. burg, Fla—CAA, $25,000; WPA, $164,676 Superior, Wis., Municipal Airport- 
general manager of Stout Skycraft Inc., He joined the for clearing, grubbing and grading site $170,400 for extending runways, con- 
Dearborn, Mich., believes the greatest Civil Aeronautics preparatory to paving and lighting run-  ostructing taxi-strip to hangar, paving 
advantage of a plane of stainless steel Authority in 1939 way by CAA. (CAA-WPA) runways and taxi-strip, installing 
would be to help clear up the aluminum as senior attorney Henderson Hillsborough County Im- beacon and boundary and obstruction 
bottle-neck. He also declared that spot in the examiners ternational Airport, Tampa, Fla.—CAA lights, fencing, etc. (WPA) 
welding methods could be used in the section. $61,600; WPA, $222,952, for clearing, Palatka, Fla., Municipal Ajirport— 
construction of his plane, thereby cutting A native of Ar- grubbing, grading and drainage for CAA, $117,000; WPA, $184,457 for clear- 
time and costs consumed in riveting. kansas, Chrisp three runways, taxi-strips, future run- ing, grubbing, grading, drainage, fenc- 

was graduated ways, building site, etc. (CAA-WPA) ing, paving runways, installing light- 
ie from the Uni- Miami, Fla., International Airport— ing, etc. (CAA-WPA) 
CAA, $200,000; WPA, $700,529 for clear- Taylor Field, Ocala, Fla.—CAA, $8.- 


versity of Arkan- 


sas and was ad- 000; WPA, $90,013 for extending run- 


ing, grubbing, grading and excavating; 
ways, surfacing, grading, drainage, pav- 


paving runways, aprons and taxi-strips; 


AOPA Official 





mitted to prac- 
tice law before — field lighting, etc. (CAA- ing, clearing runway approaches, in- 
state and federal Chris» ‘A) stalling lighting system, ete. (CAA- 
bodies. For 10 Foley, Ala., Airport—CAA, $40,000; WPA) 

WPA, $44,983 for clearing, grubbing, Jacksonville, Fla., Municipal Airport— 


years he was partner in the law firm of 
Chrisp and Nixon in Little Rock and in 
1933 he was elected to the Genera! As- 
sembly of Arkansas where he served un- 
til 1938. In 1937 he was elected Speaker 


CAA, $149,000; WPA, $227,842 for clear- 
ing, grubbing, grading, reconstructing 
and extending runways, improving and 
enlarging light and water systems, ¢%- 
tending aprons, constructing airplane 
taxiways and 


grading and lighting field and landing 
strips. (CAA-WPA) 

Muskogee, Okla., Municipal Airport— 
CAA, $51,000; WPA, $189,135 for con- 
structing runways, grading, drainage, 


gg gm yt eg back to Jghting, fencing, etc. (CAA-WPA) parking areas, curbs, 
th ly ‘20s. He attended the Army Pensacola, Fla., Municipal Airport— driveways; surfacing, excavating, etc 
e early $290,000 for widening and lengthening (CAA-WPA) 


Waterville, Me., Municipal Airport—- 
CAA, $157,000; WPA, $77,000 to widen 
and extend runways, install drainage 


Flying School at San Antonio in 1926 and 
received his airplane pilot rating. Sub- 
sequent activities were chiefly with the 


existing paved runway, constructing ad- 
ditional runway and taxiways, reloca- 
tion of existing lighting facilities and 


154th Observation Squadron, Arkansas | construction of additional facilities, and basic lighting facilities, etc. (CAs 
National Guard, as an officer. He ac- drainage, etc. (WPA) WPA) 

cumulated over 2,500 hours in various Capt. Phelps Collins Airport, Aipena, Gainesville, Fla., Municipal Airport- 
types of military aircraft, including multi-  wich—$132,546 to develop field by ex- $66,898 for clearing, grubbing, excavat 
motored equipment. During his 13 years cavating, clearing, grubbing, grading, ing, grading, paving runways, lighting 
with the squadron he served as opera- ete. (WPA) runways and field, constructing hangs 





tions officer and flight commander. — Oakland, Cal., Municipal Airport— etc. (WPA) 
He served as a member of the military $281,319 to construct and improve build- Lake City, Fla., Municipal Airport- 
board to investigate military aircraft ac- ings and improve roads and grounds. CAA $85,000; WPA $219,574 for clearing 
cidents and in 1935 was appointed ad- Work includes installing electrical, grubbing, grading, paving runways 
ministrative assistant to the state WPA plumbing and heating facilities, cables, drainage, constructing landing strips 
administrator, acting as advisor on ali runway lighting and water lines; ex- etc. (CAA-WPA) 
Alfred “Abby” Wolf, Philade!phix aviation developmental work. He was cavating, filling, landscaping, paving, Ft. Wayne, Ind., Municipal Airpet 
attorney, private flyer and secretary appointed by the Arkansas governor dur-_ etc. (WPA) No. 2—CAA, $55,000; WPA, $120,735 fo 
non-federal project, including drat 


Burlington, N. C., Municipal Airport 
—$281,319 for clearing, grubbing, ex- 
cavating and grading; laying drainage 


of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots As- 
sociation, shown leaving his seaplane 
on one of his frequent business trips. 


ing 1934 to 1938 as a delegate from that 
state to the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials. 


age, clearing, excavating, grading, e* 
(CAA-WPA) 
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American Export Airlines’ huge. four-engined flying boats will soon be ready 
to fig the Atlantic in less than 20 hours ...New York to Lisbon—non-stop. 


jn Export Airlines in 1937 pioneered the 
then startling idea of flying the Atlantic non-stop. 
From the beginning, operating plans were based on 
this objective and for four strenuous years the com- 
pany has been hard at work—conducting highly 
successful survey and experimental flights—train- 
ing personnel—building necessary equipment. 

Today American Export Airlines’ fleet of giant 
long-range, high-speed flying boats for this service 
is being rushed to completion by Vought-Sikorsky 
at Stratford, Connecticut. American Export Airlines 
at the same time is fostering the development of 
greater, faster, longer range ships for the future. 


The new non-stop transatlantic service will give 


the United States and the embattled democracies 
of Europe a new fast, sure, urgently needed line of 
communication. 


American Export’s new air giants, by flying non- 





stop, will eliminate intermediate landings and the 





consequent delays and interruptions to schedules. 





This vital service speeds toward realization at 
the very hour when time-saving means more to 
America than it has ever meant before ! 

This service will help America meet the increas- 
ing emergency of the war-torn world of today... 
and it will prepare for the peace-time commercial 
challenge of tomorrow, on the great trade routes 


between the United States and Europe. 


American Export Airlines, Ine. 
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Nearly 1,000 Registrants Expected 
As Wichita Prepares for SW Session 





McDonald Smoot 
ATTENDANCE of nearly 1,000 persons 
is expected for the fourth annual meeting 
of the Southwest Aviation Conference, 
scheduled for Apr. 24-25 at Wichita, Kan., 
with headquarters at the Allis Hotel. The 
event comes during the last half of Wich- 
ita Aviation Week in which the city will 
celebrate its aviation developments. 
Conference officers include W. G. 
Skelly, president; C. R. Mooney, secre- 
tary; J. Howard Wilcox, general counsel 
and executive secretary for local arrange- 
ments; Robert J. Smith, vice-president; 
and Charles A. Smoot, general chairman. 
Also active in preparations for the con- 
ference are Andrew S. Swenson, Wichita 
Chamber of Commerce Aviation Commit- 
tee and vice-president of the conference 





‘Spike’ Albery Named 
CAB Safety Rule Head 


FREEMAN “Spike” Albery, for 13 years 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and its predecessors, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the safety rules and edu- 
cation division of the safety bureau, Civil 
Aeronautics 
Board. He re- 
places Dan Sayre, 
who resigned to 
re-enter journal- 
ism. 

Now 44, Albery 
has had a wide 
experience in 
aviation, starting y 
with the World A 
War when he was 
a cadet and 
Second Lieuten- 
ant in the avia- 
tion section of the Signal Corps. Later 
he was assigned as flight instructor at 
Ellington Field, Houston, and as engi- 
neering test pilot at McCook Field, Day- 
ton. He has logged 6,500 hours as mili- 
tary and civilian pilot and holds the rank 
of Major in the Air Corps Reserve. 

His civilian aviation experience came 
following the World War when he en- 
gaged in barnstorming for several years, 
leaving this activity to go into the auto- 
mobile business in which he held posi- 
tions as assistant sales manager of Stand- 
ard Motor Cars Co., and assistant sales 
manager of Packard Motor Car Co. 

In 1927 he was assigned to one year 
active duty as Air Corps Reserve Officer 
at Bolling Field where he assisted in the 
development of a management system 
for use by the Air Corps. He accepted 
appointment in May 1928 as aeronauti- 
cal inspector for the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, serving 
continuously to date in the following as- 
signments: Aeronautical inspector, aero- 
nautical school inspector, various engi- 
neering assignments, inspector in charge 
of the Detroit area, chief of the airmen 
unit of the general inspection section. 
and as assistant chief of the general 
inspection section. 

He has been succeeded as assistant 
chief of the CAA inspection section by 
Ernest Hensley. 





Albery 


Wilcox 


Swenson 


for Kansas, and Alfred McDonald, direc- 
tor of the Wichita Park Board, in charge 
of airport activities. 

Approximately 40 well-known leaders 
in aviation have been invited to attend 
the conference as speakers. 

The first afternoon of the meeting will 
be devoted to corner stone laying cere- 
monies for the new Kansas National 
Guard Air Squadron hangar. The Air- 
man’s Reunion will be held that evening 
with a dinner and dance. 


The first Southwest Aviation Confer- 
ence was held at Oklahoma City in 1938. 
Dallas was host city in 1939, and the 
event was at Tulsa last year with 800 
persons registered. 


INVENTS DIVE METER 
Drexel Institute Professor Tells of 


Device Measuring Strain on 
Plane, Pilot 


Invention of an instrument which 
measures the strain on pilot and airplane 
at the bottom of a power dive was an- 
nounced recently by Dr. James E. 
Shrader, professor of physics at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The device utilizes a small, copper- 
alloy bellows with a weight that causes 
it to react quickly to acceleration, thus 
measuring a force that imitates gravita- 
tion. An air valve permits instant re- 
covery following changes in speed, there- 
by keeping step with various speeds of 
a maneuvering plane. 

With an instrument that accurately 
measures the pull at the bottom of a 
dive, it may be ascertained at what point 
the individual flyer loses consciousness, 
Dr. Schrader said. 


Four Firms Join I. Ae. S. 


Four companies engaged in aeronau- 
tical work, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O.; Engineering and Re- 
search Corp., Riverdale, Md.; Fleetwings 
Inc., Bristol, Pa.; and Northrop Aircraft 
Inc., Hawthorne, Cal., were recently 
added to the list of corporate members 
of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences for 1941. A number of other com- 
panies are planning to take out mem- 
bership shortly, the Institute stated. 


Gliding Course Offered 


A summer-time course in gliding and 
searing, under direction of John Robin- 
son, 1940 national soaring champion, will 
be offered by the Elmira (N. Y.) Area 
Soaring Corp. Classes will start May 1 
and continue until June 27, and will be 
discontinued during the 12th Annual Na- 
tional Soaring Contest, held regularly at 
Harris Hill, Elmira. 


NASAO Meets Oct. 2-4 


The 1941 convention of the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials will 
be held in Providence, R. I., Oct. 2 to 4, 
it has been announced by Sheldon B. 
Steers, the organization's secretary-treas- 
urer, who is director of the Michigan 
Board of Aeronautics. 


Aeronautical Charts 


NEW EDITIONS of aeronautical charts 
are available from the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C., and 
from recognized dealers at major airports. 
Pilots are warned not to use old charts. 

Regional charts, a series of 17 scaled at 
1:1,000,000, sell for 40c; direction finding 
charts, a series of six scaled at 1:2,000,- 
000, sell for 40c; and sectional charts, a 
series of 87 scaled at 1:500,000, sell for 25c. 
On orders grossing $10 or more, includ- 
ing assortments, there is a 33-1/3% 
discount. 

New Editions of Regional Charts 


6-M. Mar. 1941. Size, 26” x 38”. Lo- 
cated in latitude 38°-44° north, longitude 
114°-125° west, an area of about 245,000 
sq. mi. Accumulation of changes since 
last edition. 

10-M. Feb. 1941. Size, 26” x 31”. Lo- 
cated in latitude 38°-44° north, longitude 
69°-78° west, an area of about 198,000 sq. 
mi. Accumulation of changes since last 
edition. 


H. C. Robbins Becomes V . P. 
of Sales for Ailor Corp. 
Hugh C. Robbins, formerly of Conti- 
nental Aeronautics Corp., Burbank, Cal., 
and the former H. C. Robbins Co. of 
Cleveland, O., has become associated with 
Ailor Sales Corp.. Roosevelt Field, Mine- 
ola, N. Y., in the capacity of vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, according to 
Howard T. Ailor, president of the firm. 


Aeronca Repair Costs Low 


A survey made recently among Aeronca 
lightplane owners revealed that average 
repair costs are less than $100 for 100,000 
miles of flying, according to Carl Fried- 
lander, president of Aeronca Aircraft 
Corp. 

One Aeronca Chief owner wrote that 
his plane had been flown 1,350 hours, 
about 135,000 miles at cruising speed, with 
repairs costing less than $25, Friedlander 
said. 


. . 
Morris Appointed 
. I ‘ . 
Assistant CPT Chief 

With flying experience dating back to 
1917 and including 13 years as fixed base 
operator at Pittsburgh, Pa., John P 
Morris has been promoted from regiona! 
superintendent of CAA'’s CPTP at New 
York to assistant 
chief of the 
civilian pilot 
training division 
at Washington, 
D. C., succeeding 
John Groves, re- 
cently appointed 
manager of 
Washington Na- 
tional Airport. 

Morris, who 
served as in- 
structor and 
ferry pilot in 
France during 
World War I, left the Army with rank 
of First Lieutenant in 1919 and barn- 
stormed about the country for two years 
before establishing fixed base operations 
in Pittsburgh which he maintained from 
1921 to 1934. He was in charge of WPA 
airport construction program for Penn- 
sylvania from 1934 until 1939 when he 
was named chief private flying specialist 
to direct CPTP at CAA'’s 5th Region 
Kansas City, Mo. In July 1940, Morris 
was shifted to similar spot at CAA'’S ls 
Region, New York. 

Morris was born Apr. 16, 1897. at W 
Bridgewater, Pa., and holds rank of 
Major in the Air Corp Reserve 





Morris 


Free Courses Offered 


In order to meet shortages in trained 
personnel in the fields of aviation com- 
munications and aircraft electrical equip- 
ment, two tuition-free courses in these 


subjects were recently begun by the New 
York University College of Engineering 
All fees will be paid from the $9,000,000 
government grant to the U. S. Office of 
Education for engineering defense train- 
ing. 








Airport Development Program 





@ PROPOSED CLaSS 1. 

@ IMPROVE TO CLASS 2 

@ IMPROVE TO CLASS 5. 

@ IMPROVE TO CLASS 4. 
CIVILIAN PILOT TRAINING CENTERS 
C- COLLEGE UNITS 
N- NON-COLLEGE UNITS 


P- PROPOSED UNITS 
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PREPARED BY 


S.C. AERONAUTICS COMMISSION 


HOW ONE STATE has mapped its airport development program is shown above. 
Dexter C. Martin, director of aeronautics for South Carolina, has projected 2 
improvement program embracing every county in the state with one Class 4 and 


10 Class 3 airports on the list. 


Martin’s department owns its own construction 


and grading equipment and cooperates closely with WPA and the state highway 


department. 
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WORLD'S FASTEST MILITARY SEAPLANE... 


“Payload”— 2,200 pounds of bombs (or one 2,000 pound torpedo)...ammu- 


SPECIFICATIONS — PERFORMANCE 


nition for six heavy calibre machine guns...a crew of three...two pontoons on He 

o Engine » @¢ @ Wright Cyclone G-205A 

and the heavy equipment required for modern air warfare. Yet, despite Total H.P. (sealevel) . . . . . 1,200 
° ° Fuel capacity . . . . +. « « 320 gal 
this load, the new Northrop N-3PB Patrol Bomber attains a speed of 257 a 1 Pe pi 
ormal range . . . « « « 250 mi 

miles per hour—making it the fastest military seaplane in the world. Fuel consumption (cru. speed) . 48 gal. p.h 

° ° ° : ° ° High speed (at 16,400 ft. . as7 »h 
Basically of proven, conventional design, the N-3PB achieves its remark- eo fe) bi 

’ Cru. speed (at 16,400 ft.) . 215 m.p.h 

able efficiency through exclusive Northrop engineering features. That a Rate climb (sea level) . . 2,540 ft. p.m 

° P Service Ceiling. . . . +. « « 28, 800 
conventional type plane could be so designed as to become the fastest sea- nd : 

’ Weightempty . . .« « «© « + 6,560 


plane in the world is one more proof of this company’s outstanding engi- Gross weight . . . . . . + 10,600 
neering skill...and another reason to WATCH NORTHROP. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT. INC. 1S AN INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION NOT AFFILIATED WITH ANY OTHER AIRCRAFT COMPANY. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. - NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - CABLE “NORAIR” 

















News in Pictures 





MARVIN COONER, operations clerk 
for Northwest Airlines at Minneapolis, 
sees transports all day long but never 
gets enough aviation. So he’s taking 
private fiying lessons and is shown 
above at the controls of a General Air 
Transport ship. 





OVER 150 AIRCRAFT parts manufac- 
turers heard H. M. Craft, assistant 
manager, Federal Reserve Bank, and 
R. A. Von Hake, vice president of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., discuss “Sub- 
contracting and Production” at a re- 
cent semi-monthly meeting of the Air- 
craft Parts Manufacturers Association 
in Los Angeles. Left to right: Craft; 
Von Hake; Jack Frost, secretary, and 
L. B. Cameron, president of APMA. 





OTTO H. SCHMIDT, president of 
Air. Line Communication Employees 
Association, announced Apr. 1 the 
signing of a labor contract with Bran- 
iff Airways which will net radio op- 
erating personnel in excess of $12,000 
during the life of the contract. Left 
to right: T. E. Braniff, president, 
Braniff Airways; Arnold Pluff, chair- 
man, BNF division, Kansas_ City; 
Schmidt; and R. Dekofsky, steward, 
BNF division, Chicago. 





RUDY VAN DEVERE, manager of 
Akron Airways Inc., has designed a 
three-shelf parachute storage rack, 
mounted with swivel forks on four 
General Jumbo Junior tires so it can 
be rolled in and out of the hangar. 
One advantage provided by the rack 
is the ease with which it is rolled 
alongside the hangar’s heating equip- 
ment in damp weather to keep ’chutes 
dry. In the picture, Van Devere 
watches C. Marland Ports outfit Miss 
Beryl Ricketson, student, while R. C. 
Cansdale stands by. 
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Advertising Review 





C&S, AA Running Joint Advertising; 


Auto Firms Publicize Role in Aviation 


Marking what is believed to be the 
first time two airlines have cooperated in 
advertising connecting services (with the 
possible exception of the long-standing 
United Air Lines-Western Air Express 
tie-up), American Airlines and Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines are now running 
joint insertions in Houston, Tex., and 
New Orleans, La., papers (see cut). Pub- 
licizing the C&S-AA connections at 
Memphis, Tenn., the advertising will 
continue through May. Campaign was 
prepared by Ruthrauff & Ryan Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Meanwhile, American, following the 
appearance of a full-page editorial-ad- 
vertisement in 12 papers in 11 cities from 
coast to coast using the theme “Your 
Future is in the Air.”’ continued its in- 
stitutional series by running a full-page 
insertion in 66 papers in 54 cities. Em- 
ploying the theme “‘National Defense and 
the Air Lines,” the second ad points 
out that the airplane is dominating the 
military effort of today and declares that 
it will similarly dominate the economic 
effort of tomorrow. Both ads are signed 
by C. R. Smith, president. 

Two automobile manufacturers recent- 
ly began featuring their forthcoming air- 
craft production in advertisements. 
Using the theme “A Report to America,” 
Ford Motor Co. calls attention to its new 
airplane engine factory now nearing com- 
pletion at Dearborn, Mich., while Buick 
Motor Division of General Motors Corp., 
emphasizing its defense contribution, 
describes progress on its new Melrose 
Park, Chicago, aircraft engine plant. 

Allison Division of General Motors 
Corp. became a national advertiser re- 
cently with full-page insertions entitled 
“For Fleetness in Flight.” Four general 
weeklies and six trade papers will be 
used in a consistent campaign through 
Arthur Kudner Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Calendar 


Apr. 22—Semi-Annual Meeting, Aero 
Section, National Safety 
Council, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Apr. 24-26—Southwest Aviation Confer- 
ence, 4th Annual Convention, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Apr. 28-May 1—29th Annual Meeting, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 30-May 2—Annual Convention, 
Women's National Aeronaut- 
ical Association, Albuquerque, 


N. M. 

1l—Mideastern Meet, National 
Intercollegiate Flying Club, 
Auspices National University 
Plying Club, Clinton, Md. 

May 19-23—Western Metal Congress 
and Metal Exposition, Pan- 
Pacific Auditorium, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

May 23-24—2d Annual Aviation Con- 
ference of New England. 

May 30—Memorial Day Cruise to White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va.. 
Sponsored by the Aero Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 1-4—NAA Annual Convention and 
American Aviation Forum, 
Louisville, Ky. 

June 1-6—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Summer Meeting, 
The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 

June 6-8—llth National Air Carnival, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

June 28-July 13—12th National Soar- 
ing Contest, Elmira, N. Y. 

Aug. 17-18—Sheldon Air Show, Sheldon 
Aeronautics Club, Sheldon, Ia. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 2—3rd Annual American 

Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 


Tl. 

Sept. 17-19—National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, 39th Annual Meeting. 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 


oy, N. J. 

Oct. 2-4—National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, Annual 
Convention, Providence, R. I. 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1—SAE National Aircraft 
Production Meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


May 
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Plane Uses Butane Gas 

U. S. aviation authorities are studying 
a Mexican-invented device which en- 
ables aircraft to operate on butane gas 
instead of gasoline, the New York Sun 
reported recently. The paper said a 
Mexican transport plane using the device 
has been flown to this country from 
Mexico City by two pilots of the Mexican 
air force. 





Off the Beam 


CLARK KEE, American Airlines’ air. 
port engineer, was among guests attend. 
ing the recent dinner of White Hou» 
Correspondents’ Association in Washing. 
ton at which President Roosevelt spoke 
Among other aviation personalities a. 
tending were James Eaton, vice-presidey 


of American Export Airlines; Richay 
Boutelle of Fairchild Aircraft; and 4 
Martin Logan, Washington represent. 


tive and former assistant to the preg. 
dent of American Airlines. 
. > . 

ODDS AND ENDS: Devon Francis, ayi- 
ation editor of the Associated Press an 
president of Aviation Writers Associa. 
tion, recently returned from an air trip 
on PAA around South America 
Two men in the air transport industry 
who say little but are highly rated m 
ability are J. W. “Bill” Miller, vice 
president and general manager of Mid. 
Continent Airlines, and C. E. Woolma 
vice-president and general manager ¢ 
Delta Air Lines The oldest cop. 


sistent advertiser in AMERICAN AVIATION 

is Braniff Airways. "Way back in th 

summer of 1937, O. M. “Red” Mosie 

then vice-president of Braniff, starte 

the schedule, and Charles E. “Chuck 

Beard, also a vice-president of Branif 
a break 


has continued it without 


8,000 Enroll in Lockheed 
Trade Extension Classe 
More than one-third of the 21.500 en. 
ployes of Lockheed and Vega enroll 
in 200 trade extension classes recently 
to increase their skills as aircraftsma 
R. Randall Irwin, manager of industria 
relations for Lockheed Aircraft Com 
has announced. The 8,000 enrollees wi 


attend day and evening classes thre 
times weekly for 20 weeks. 
The trade extension courses, Irwin 


stated, will furnish many of the super 
visory personnel required to enable th 
plants to reach a 24-hour mass produc 


tion schedule as planned for the end a 
1941. Irwin indicated that in additia 
to those in trade extension classes, 10 
men are being trained on the job 


Gordon Joins Aero Chamber 

Kenneth C. Gordon, formerly wit 
Lockheed, Pratt & Whitney, United Ar 
Lines and Boeing Aircraft, has joined th 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 2 
assistant to Jack T. Gray, manager of t 
technical department. Gordon will spe 
cialize in power plant and propeller work 


Orleans Port Shows Profit 

Col. Bennett A. Molter, chairman ¢ 
the New Orleans Airport Commission 
reported at a meeting on Mar. 31 th 
the airport had shown a clear profit fr 
January and February for the first tim 
in history, the profit for January bein 
$1,132 and for February $233. 





One of Four New Shops 





AMERICAN SCHOOL of Aircraft Instruments at Glendale, Cal, has completed 
an expansion program and inauguration of a training plan that embraces 
distinct shops—primary shop, advanced shop, Sperry shop and instrument be 


stallation shop. 


Students progress through the shops one by one, and all shor 


duplicate the facilities, procedure and working conditions of modern airenl 
instrument maintenance shops at airline, Army and Navy maintenance ba 
Above photo shows a part of the advanced shop where the student instrumest 
technician advances to complete overhaul and testing of the more sensitive ant 


delicate instruments. 
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Editing this page, is one series of surprises after another. I'd just about given up on getting 
any more stories about boners while flying. And then all of a sudden the customers seem to 
lose their bashfulness and I get dozens of ‘em! You'll find this month's choice printed below. 


Major Al Williams, alias ‘‘Tattered Wing-Tips,”’ 
Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FUNNYBONER DEPT. 


Last summer I had to make a rush trip 
to Salt Lake City. Upon approaching the 
field, the red light in the tower showed 
closed so I circled until the approaching 
air liner came in. By this time I was well 
away from the field and anxious to get 
down, so I peeked back over my shoulder 
to see if the clear lights would flash. But 
because of the position of the ship it was 
impossible to see, so did I turn the ship 
or slip it? I did not. I poked my old bald 
head out of the window 
and Zing! went a $22.00 y 
pair of glasses. Why can’t & “ly ) 
a person learn things more “ 
easily? 
J. P. INNES, 
Ogden, Utah. 


KEEPERS! 
ee 


Mr. Innes, you have our sympathies. 
We've yet to meet an airman who got his 
experience free of charge. 


HOW TO GO WACKY DEPT. 
The juggling act printed below is from 
Mr. Carol Henry of Rapid City, $.D. Do 


your worst, fellows. We know the answer 





A pilot made a forced landing on the 
South Dakota plains. He had in the bag- 
gage compartment two drums of Gulf 
Aviation Gasoline. The first drum was 
too heavy so he poured 12 gallons into 
the second drum. The first drum then 
contained 6/11 of the amount in the 
second drum. If he had poured 16 gallons 
back into the first drum, the second 
would have contained 7/10 of the amount 
in the first. How many gallons of G.A.G. 
did each drum contain? 


IT DOESN’T LOOK UNUSUAL... 
BUT IT IS! 


We received a mighty nice letter from one 
of our readers the other day, expressing 
his appreciation of the many things Gulf 
goes out of its way to do for airmen. We 
really appreciated his sentiments, but we'd 
like to remind you, and him, that one of 
the finest things Gulf does isn't quite so 
apparent 

That’s the extra trouble we go to in 
refining Gulfpride Oil. Besides regular 
refining processes, we put it through an 
extra process that removes up to 20 
more of the carbon-and-sludge formers. 
This doesn’t show up in the /ooks of the 
oil, but it does show up in the way it 
stays ‘up’ in your motor and pares en- 
gine wear and repair bills 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 
Dear Major 


1 am, along with 6,340 more boys, very 
grateful to the makers of that good old Gulf 
Aviation gas, for the splendid way in which 
they have pushed education ahead here at 
Texas A & M. Yes, it has really rushed things 
up for us, or at least it did for a couple of 
days. It isn't too long a story so here goes 

About the 20th of December, last year, the 
college airport manager had his underground 
tanks filled with G.A.G. By the 3rd of Janu- 





ary, the tanks were empty and the dealer was 
called out to refill them. Unfortunately (or 
should I say ““fortunately’’ ) the dealer was out 
of town and sent his helper. The boy had 
put in only three gallons when he decided 


he wanted to light his pipe, which he 
promptly did. Well, it’s the same old story 
of the lighted match. It landed right in the 
middle of the gasoline! The tank, boy, and 
three gallons went sky high! 

The surprised but unhurt lad landed close 
to Dallas in some farmer's silo; the tank was 
found near San Antonio; but the G.A.G 
formed a cloud above the campus! 


The next day the weather turned off bad 
and the ceiling became absolute zero. The 


cloud of G.A.G. settled upon the campus 


ave 


we > A 
—— 
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DNIGHT G.Ag 





like bees upon the comb. Night came. Every- 
one opened their windows to let in the won 
derful fresh night air. By the next morning, 
everything and everyone was thoroughly 
saturated with a dilute solution of that pow 
erful G.A.G.! BELIEVE IT OR NOT! WHAT 
LITTLE G.A.G. WE HAD BREATHED WAS 
POWERFUL ENOUGH TO GIVE US THI 
ENERGY AND SPEED TO FINISH A WHOLE 
MONTH'S SCHOOL WORK, TAKE THI 
FINAL EXAMS, AND REGISTER FOR THI 
NEXT SEMESTER, ALL IN THE SPACE OF 
48 HOURS! 

Thank goodness, you didn't make it a 
mite more powerful because an hour later 
the effect had worn off! Naturally, we had 
the rest of the semester off, thanks to Gulf's 
great contribution to the aviation world! 
This is why 6,340 Texas Aggies appreciate 
your famous product now, if they didn't 
before! 

By the way, the boy is now SHINING 
SHOES FOR A LIVING!! 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. HOLMAN 
alias ‘Shattered Rudderbar 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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Battle Expected on 
Chamber Floor Soon 
As Decision Nears 


TH CURRENT chapter of the 
hotly-contested battle as _ to 
whether there should be only one 
American airline company operating 
over the Atlantic, moved closer to 
a decision late in March when the 
Senate committee on appropriations 
voted 13 to 12 to allot $800,000 for 
American Export Airlines to launch 
service to Lisbon. 

The subcommittee had previously 
voted six to four to approve funds 
for American Export. The matter 
now is pending on the floor of the 
Senate with action expected shortly 
after Apr. 15. 

If the Senate sustains the appro- 
priation committee’s action, the mat- 
ter must go to a Senate-House con- 
ference committee, the House having 
previously rejected the Export 
funds. If the Senate follows the 
House action in voting down funds 
for Export, the matter is dead as far 
as the current Post Office appropria- 
tion bill is concerned. 

The Senate committee voted funds 
for an additional trans-Atlantic trip 
by Pan American Airways, and also 
stipulated that after the European 
war is over, American Export must 
confine its air operations to the 
Mediterranean. 


One Senator reported that he had 
never attended such a bitterly con- 
troversial session of a committee as 
the one which wrangled over the 
PAA-Export fight. The vote was: 

In favor of Export—Glass (D., 
Va.), McKellar (D., Tenn.), Hay- 
den (D., Ariz.), Thomas (D., Okla.), 
Byrnes (D., S.C.), Overton (D., 
La.), Bankhead (D., Ala.), 
O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), Truman 
(D., Mo.), Green (D., R.I.), Maloney 
(D., Conn.), Chavez (D., N.M.), 
Davis (R., Pa.). 

Against Export—Tydings (D., 
Md.), Russell (D., Ga.), Adams (D., 
Col.), McCarran (D., Nev.), Bridges 
(R., N.H.), Holman (R., Ore.), Nye 
(R., N.D.), White (R., Me.), Gurney 
(R., S.D.), Brooks (R., Ill.), Bulow 
(D., S.D.), Bailey (D., N.C.). 

Appearing before the committee 
were John Slater, executive vice- 
president of American Export Air- 
lines; Juan T. Trippe; president of 
Pan American Airways; Harllee 
Branch, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and Sam Gates, in- 
ternational consultant for the CAB; 
Adolph Berle, of the State Depart- 
ment; Comdr. Forrest Sherman, U.S. 
Navy; Lt. Col. Clayton Bissell, Gen- 
eral Staff, War Department; and 
several officials of the Post Office 
Department. 

Both the Army and Navy repre- 
sentatives endorsed a second trans- 
Atlantic service, the Navy being es- 
pecially definite on this point. 

“The Navy Department has con- 
sistently supported the creation of 
an additional service on the North 
Atlantic,” Comdr. Sherman testified. 
“The reasons why the Navy favors 
this additional service are, first, it is 
felt an expansion on the North At- 
lantic is badly needed at this time. 
For example, the Navy Department 
is often unable to get airplane pas- 


































American 


sage back and forth between here 
and Europe for officers traveling on 


duty 
“The next point is that we feel 
that from the point of view of 


preparation for war in the Atlantic, 
it would be advantageous to have 
another organization which has air- 
planes, pilots experienced in flying 
the Atlantic, an administrative or- 
ganization, and base facilities de- 
veloped — 

“From the broader point of view 
of national defense, the Navy De- 
partment feels that it is advisable 
to strengthen the American position 
in foreign air commerce as much as 
possible, particularly in the Atlantic 
where it is visualized that at future 
times there will be keen competition 
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Senate Committee Votes 13-12 Favoring 
American Export Funds in Hot Controversy 


and 
that 


airlines 
control of 


between American 
other airlines for 
particular traffic.” 

Col. Bissell said in part: 

“I believe that the War Depart- 
ment’s principal position is that they 
feel it would be a decided advantage 
in connection with a future emer- 
gency if we had a second string 
to our bow in the way of trained 
personnel to permit us to establish 
additional services elsewhere if they 
were required.” 

Speaking on the air traffic poten- 
tial on the North Atlantic, Branch 
said: 

“I feel, first of all, that this is an 
opportune time to get any services 
we may have well entrenched be- 
fore the Europeans settle down and 





Branch Questions PAA Policy on 
Trans-Atlantic Operating Expenses 


EXCLUDING CERTAIN “abnormal 
charges in operating expense,” Pan 
American Airways made a profit of $1.- 
003,934.74 on its trans-Atlantic operation 
for the period from July 1939 through 
Nov. 1940, CAB Chairman Harllee Branch 
told the subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee recently. 

Testifying on appropriations for Amer- 
ican Export Airlines, Branch said Pan 
American’s operating revenue during the 
16-month period, exclusive of U. S. mail 
pay, was $3,523.474.60. U. S. mail pay 
was $2,935.638.27, for total revenue of 
$6,459,112.87. Operating expenses for the 
same period were $6,666.422.14. 

“These operating expenses, however, 
include certain unusual charges in the 
amount of $1,211,.244.01,"" Branch said. 
“In Aug. 1940 a reserve of $352,536.54 for 
‘war risk’ was charged to operating ex- 
penses for that month. This sum has 
since been increased by $71,325.25 charged 
to operating expenses during the month 
of September, October and November 
1940. 

“The carrier also created a reserve for 
‘unrealized income’ in the amount of 
$617,756.14, which was charged to oper- 
ating expenses during the month of Nov. 
1940. Finally, the depreciation life of 
the aircraft was adjusted downward from 
712 to 5 years, and a charge of $169,626.08 
has been added to operating expenses for 
the month of July 1940. 

“The inclusion of these abnormal 
charges in operating expense during the 
period from July 1939 to Nov. 1940, cre- 
ates the illusion of an operating loss 
over the period of $207,309.27. The policy 
of the company with respect to each of 
these charges may well be questioned. 

“Excluding them, the carrier earned a 
profit of $1,003,934.74. Reduced to profit 
per revenue-mile. the total operating 
revenue for the period was $6.826, the 
operating expenses $5.765 per mile and the 
operating profit $1.061 per mile. Assum- 
ing the justification of a reserve for ‘un- 
realized income’ (representing sums not 
collected from foreign governments for 
the transportation of their mails across 
the Atlantic) and including it as a valid 
operating expense, the carrier would still 
show a profit of 40.82c per revenue mile.” 

Branch said the war risk reserve and 
accelerated depreciation reserve were 
never submitted to the Board “for formal! 


consideration. We know nothing about 
their reasons.""’ When asked by Senator 
Tydings (D., Md.) if Branch “were a 


member of the board of directors in a 
situation of that kind, would you begin 
to put in an amendment so that you would 
not lose all the money of the stock- 
holders?” Branch said, “I can only state 
the facts and you can draw your own 
conclusions.” 

Branch also told the subcommittee that 


within a period of one year, Pan Am's 
estimates of the operating costs of three 
round trips weekly dropped from $4.- 
733,640 to $4,.122.479 per year. or a differ- 
ence of about $600,000 

“Now. just what influence the fact that 
American Export Airlines was trying to 
get into the picture had on that drop, 
I don't know. but it would seem to in- 
dicate that threatened competition does 
have some influence in such matters.” he 
said 


United Stewardess Joins 
Lockheed Medical St 

Clara Johnson, United Air Lines s 
ardess, who the company says has file 
more miles than any other woman 
the world, completed her 10th year 
the air Mar. 25 and announced her re 
nation to join Lockheed Aircraft Ce 
She will work on Lockheed’s med 
staff, helping supervise the health of 


fense work employes. Miss John 
joined United on Mar. 25, 1931, becom 
the 13th air stewardess in the counf 





inaugurate competitive servis 
Also, I feel that if this comp 
(American Export) is thrown q 
with a resultant loss of somew 
between two and three million qd 
lars, it will be a long time befg 
any other company will come in 
invest $2,000,000 or $3,000,000 on ff 
chance of being authorized to op 
ate a service, and it will practi 
close the door to any additio 
service across the Atlantic.” 

Opposition to American Exp 
was led by Senator Millard Tydi 
of Maryland. Senators Josij 
Bailey of North Carolina and 
McCarran of Nevada joined hi 
On the other side the leaders 
Senators Joe O’Mahoney of JY 
oming and Carl Hayden of Arizo 

American Export received its ¢ 
tificate of convenience and necesg} 
from CAB last year. Appropriati 
for air mail pay was requested 
the Post Office Department and f 
government agencies have appea 
before two Congressional co 
tees to endorse the American Expo 
case. 
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WHILE THIS COLLECTION of DC 
Flagships assembled by American | 
lines COULD be similar to the F 
ship Fleet as it may 
years, Ed Bern, American’s director 
publicity, suggests these pictures sh 
how fertile Nazi minds may have gi 
a harmless peace-time industry a vi 
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Girtin SWC lecetucewd fer te U.S. NAVY 


Designed for the final step of training before 
combat pilots transfer to fighting aircraft, a new 
advanced Navy trainer, the Curtiss SNC-1, takes 
its place with the growing list of Curtiss airplanes 
serving with our defense forces of sea and land. 


This all metal, full cantilever, low wing mono- 
plane is a development of the CW-22 type pro- 
duced in the Curtiss-Wright St. Louis plant for 
the past two years. Powered with a Wright 
Whirlwind, it is equipped with a retractable 
landing gear for increased speed and maneuver- 
ability, and incorporates a tandem cockpit 
arrangement for instruction purposes. 
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end of its existence, but this was mere peanuts to the 5,106 em- 
ployes which the Civil Aeronautics Administration had on its 
payroll on Dec. 31, 1940. 

We have had a vague feeling that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and its safety bureau have been doing a pretty good job, but 
our respect for this independent body is heightened immeasur- 
ably when we read that on Dec. 31 last it had a total of 284 
employes—quite a contrast to the 5,106 employed by the Ad- 
ministration. The economies promised last June as the justifica- 
tion for the reorganization seemed to work out mighty well al- 
though we have had a difficult time adjusting this Big Time com- 
putation to the simple arithmetic of our school days. For ex- 
ample during the five months from July 1 to Dec. 1, 1940, only 
1,107 employes were added to the Administration’s payroll. That 
was only 200 or so a month and we haven’t had the nerve to ask 
how many more have been added since December. 

Taxpayers will be relieved to know that out of the 1,107 new 
appointments during those five months, only a mere 81 involved 
salaries of $3,200 a year or more and that there was only one 
$7,500 and one $7,000 job in the pile. If anyone with a knowl- 
edge of aviation got one of those top jobs, just excuse it, please. 
It was out of bounds. 

Clarence Young, Eugene Vidal, Edward J. Noble, Clinton M. 
Hester and the others who used to run civil aeronautics for the 
government, wouldn’t recognize the old place now. Nor the 
budget either. Gone are the days of six, 10 and 20 million dollar 


piker class. 

We have long campaigned for more federal funds for aviation 
—funds for air mail, for airways, for technical development, for 
airports, for good solid sound expansion that will pay dividends 
to the taxpayer. But we are increasingly suspicious of the grow- 
ing bureaucracy in the Commerce Department, of the hiring of 
men at high salaries who know nothing about aviation’s prob- 
lems, of the expenditure of money in many directions without a 
commensurate return. Wise expenditure of such vast sums of 
money requires wise and experienced management. The lack of 
wise and experienced management for civil aeronautics is a 
major source of regret. 


budgets. The Civil Aeronautics Administration is out of that 
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Dig Below the Surface 


A FIRE INSURANCE company wouldn’t have much business 
stability if it merely paid off on fire losses without studying 
the causes of fires, aiding in their prevention, and using intelli- 
gence based on factual analysis when issuing insurance. 

There is an apt parallel in the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
which receives an average of 600 civil accident reports per 
month and does nothing in the way of analyzing those accidents 
to find the sources of trouble, 

There have been a few feeble half-hearted attempts to launch 
a real analytical study of civil airplane accidents but the heart 
of the problem has not yet been tackled despite an expenditure 
of $103,000,000 for the current fiscal year and a payroll of over 
5,000 persons. A government agency falls down on its job when 
it overlooks the very roots and fundamentals of its public re- 
sponsibility. Despite the able old-line employes of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration the fact remains, and it remains 
without qualification, dispute or reservation, that there are not 
leaders at the top who have an understanding of fundamentals, 

Since the reorganization of last June it has been difficult 
enough to keep the functions of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration apart, if indeed that can 
be done at all within the limits of human comprehension, but 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has a safety bureau which could 
very well delve into the vital problem of accident analysis. And 
we don’t mean a superficial compilation of supposed causes based 
on field reports. 

On the other hand the accident reports come in first to the 
general inspection service of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and we see no reason why this unit could not tackle the job 
just as well as the CAB’s safety bureau. It doesn’t make much 
difference, it seems to us, who does the job as long as it is done 
thoroughly, intelligently and honestly, and it can be said to 
the utter shame of the Commerce Department that some of its 
propaganda promotion has not always been accurate. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, or at least one part of this Ad- 
ministration, has been so jittery on the defense in its endeavor 
to justify certain positions that it forgets that statistics on ac- 
cidents should either be true or shouldn’t be published at all— 
regardless of the desirability of creating newspaper headlines. 

We had a naive hope in 1938 that the private flying section 
which the independent Civil Aeronautics Authority created 
would proceed with such fundamentals as simplifying the regula- 
tions and digging into the causes of accidents. There is an en- 
tire field that vitally needs exploring—exploring by trained men 
who know flying—and in our opinion this field has been sinfully 
neglected. 

It is all well and good to investigate and report accidents and 
total them up once a month, but why not dig behind those cold 
surface figures? Real safety in flying comes from knowing 
causes of accidents and how to prevent them. If the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, or the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
wants to make a genuine contribution to civil aviation during 
the coming year, some real attention should be paid to accident 
analysis. The boys in CAB and CAA who are doing the work 
know what needs to be done. It is up to the top-side to act. 


Protect the Good Schools 


y Bove LIFE of a responsible operator of a private aviation 
mechanic training school is not a happy one these days. 

Instead of doing business at land office proportions, as would 
be expected, many a schoolman is beset by two competitive 
forces which are pushing him out of business. 

First of all the federal government has come along and 
sponsored competition by means of free training schools. Next, 
the fly-by-night gyp schools have mushroomed all over the 
country and are ringing the cash register at the expense o 
CAA-approved schools and thousands of ‘students’ who think 
they are being trained for jobs. 

Some of the government agencies have barged helter-skelter 
into a fruitless program of free schools. Only a few weeks ag? | 
an official of the National Youth Administration called on a local 
aviation man in a southeastern state to ask him what he should 
do to set up a training school. “I’ve got orders from Washington 
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American Aviation 


to start a training school for aircraft mechanics,” he said, “and 
I don’t know the first thing about it. How do I start?” 

To be of any value to students, a school must have (1) ade- 
quate equipment and (2) adequate and trained instructors. Any 
aviation school man can testify to the difficulty of obtaining either 
of those requisites in these times. 

One good CAA-approved school we know of has had to lay 
off instructors because of a drop in enrollment which the school 
head attributes directly to expansion of free government train- 
ing. It isn’t a question merely of competition from the govern- 
ment; the free schools will not provide the thorough training 
needed in these times. They aren’t equipped to do so. 

The equitable solution to the problem would seem to be for 
the federal government to utilize the existing reliable and re- 
sponsible schools in the same way the Army Air Corps has 
utilized good private schools for the training of pilots and me- 
chanics under its supervision. This is a wise and intelligent use 
of private training resources which have been built up by pri- 
vate initiative and private enterprise. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration has done a good job of 
pouncing on wildcat training schools which have claimed gov- 
ernment approval of their courses, and schools that have abused 
the standards established by the civil aeronautics agency. But 
unfortunately the CAA jurisdiction does not extend very far 
and hundreds of gyp schools specializing in spot welding and 
sheet metal work have sprung up and continue to operate. We 
recommend that the CAA, with CAB approval, revise the ap- 
proved ratings to provide greater latitude of control. Perhaps 
an overall approval of a mechanics school should be broken down 
to allow for specific specialties and courses. We understand such 


a proposal is again being drafted. 


Realizing that the jurisdictional authority of the CAA is 
limited, we believe this agency could exert a stronger moral 
force than it now does to protect young men from throwing 
away their money in gyp training. And if the CAA has the wel- 
fare of the splendid system of good schools at heart, it will also 
act in their behalf to stop the encroachments on private enter- 


prise. 





ALL AMERICAN AIRCRAFT, by Ernest 
K. Gann; Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 
4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 122 pp.; $2. 
Ernest Gann, young American Airlines 

pilot, came out last summer with Sky 

Roads, now familiar to air enthusiasts. 

(American Aviation, July 1, 1940). This 

time he presents a volume which contains 

more than 90 photographs and diagrams 

describing in detail this country’s im- 

portant types of aircraft, more than 40 

in all. Gann includes figures on speed. 

size, and load capacities. His “All- 

American” team of aircraft is broken 

down into three divisions—commercial 

air transports, private aircraft, and mili- 

tary aircraft. 

Gann is already at work on his third 
book. He says, “I'd like to keep on 
writing when I have something to say. 
With my heart and mind in flying, it's 
come I'll produce more on the same sub- 


AIRPLANE METAL WORK; Vol. 3—Air- 
plane Sheet Metal Pattern Development 
and Template Making, by Alex M. Rob- 
son; D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 250 4th 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 102 pp.; $1.25. 
Written by the head of the aero de- 

partment of Hadley Technical High 

School, St. Louis, Mo., this third volume 

is a basic textbook for the airplane tem- 

plate maker, pattern maker, sheet metal 
worker, loftsman, draftsman, engineer. 
and inspector. 

Containing 76 figures, it also is useful 
for the trainee in military aviation train- 
ing schools, aircraft factories, private 
trade schools, government agencies, air- 
line repair bases, public trade, technical, 
and vocational schools, junior colleges, 
and aeronautical engineering universities. 

The text is one of four volumes in the 
Series entitled Airplane Metal Work and 





The first two—Airplane 


Shop Practice. 
Blueprint Reading and Airplane Sheet 


Metal Shop Practice—were reviewed 
previously in AMERICAN AviaTIon. Sub- 
ject of the fourth volume is Airplane 
Sheet Metal Repair. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS, Their 
Theory, Function and Use, by Orion 
Edward Patton; D. Van Nostrand Co. 
Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
220 pp.; $2.75. 

Designed to present a brief yet over- 
all study of the common and important 
aircraft instruments, this book's objec- 
tives are twofold—it has been prepared 
for class use in aviation schools and is 
also intended as a reference manual for 
student pilots. 

First part of the text is devoted to 
flight and navigation instruments, the 
latter part to engine instruments. The 
work seeks to tell not merely what the 
instrument is but why it works and to 
present these facts largely through the 
medium of illustrative material. Over 
200 figures are included. 


AEROPLANE INSTRUMENTS (Part 2); 
E. Molloy, general editor; E. W. Knott, 
advisory editor; Chemical Publishing 
Co. Inc., 234 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
132 pp.; $2. 

One of 20 volumes in the Aeroplane 
Maintenance and Operation Series com- 
piled under the general editorship of E. 
Molloy, this book discusses two important 
ranges of aircraft instruments—the Kel- 
vin, Bottomley and Baird range, desig- 
nated as the K.B.B. type, and the Kolls- 
man range, referred to as the K.B.B.- 
Kolisman type. 

Working upon the premise thai to have 
efficient maintenance and servicing of 
airplane instruments it is essential that 
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“Gosh! An f 2.3 lens!” 





the operator responsible should have a 
good working knowledge of the under- 
lying principles upon which the various 
instruments are based, special attention 
has been given to outlining the construc- 
tion and operation of the navigational 
and engine types discussed. Included 
among the 110 illustrations are special 
diagrammatic views showing the internal 
mechanism of the instruments. 

An entire chapter has been devoted to 
a study of the Smith automatic pilot used 
by the Royal Air Force. while the final 
section discusses electrical temperature 
measuring instruments. 

C.A 


WINGS OF VICTORY, by Ivor Halstead; 
illustrated; E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., 
300 4th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 220 pp.; 
$2.50. 

This is the first of the many books 
bound to be written about the RAF in 
the present war. Unlike many that will 
be written when the battles are over, 
this one is not by a pilot. It has its 
exciting sections but obviously it has 
been put together hastily. It leaves 
much to be desired and yet it does suc- 
ceed, at times, in putting into words the 
tremendously important air war now in 
progress. 

The book is a tribute to the RAF—the 
savior of England—and as such it will 







































interest many people on this side. It 
has some good personal narratives and 
some good illustrations But better | 
books will come. 
The author mentions some of the U. S. | 
pilots of the first Eagle Squadron: Squad- ; 
ron-Leader E. G. Taylor of Kansas, | 
former U. S. airline pilot; Paul J. Haaren 
of California Gregory A. Daymond; | 
Flight-Lt. Stirling C. Campbell of Holly- 
wood; Flight-Lt. Homer Barrie, former 
test pilot for Bell Aircraft Corp.; Eddie 
Anderson, and Flying-Officer A. S. Knick- 

erbocker. 
WwW. W. P 


Literature Available 


American School of Aircraft Instru- 
ments, 3903 San Fernando Rd., Glen- 
dale, Cal., has a 20-page, highly l-/) 
lustrated school catalog with stories 
of graduates who have stepped into 
jobs with instrument departments of} 
airlines, civil service maintenance bases 
and private repair bases. 

Chicago School of Aircraft Instru- 
ments, 5036 W. 63d St., Chicago, Ill., 
a division of Snyder Aircraft Corp., is 
distributing a 20-page, illustrated book- 
let. 

DeVilbiss Co., 
Toledo, O., has issued 
catalog “DH” covering its 
of spray painting equipment. 


300 Phillips Ave., 
its 46-page 
1941 line 
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tern Air Lines, Formerly W AE, 


Celebrates 15th Anniv ersary Apr. 17 


Original Douglas M-2 Will Make Los Angeles- 
Salt Lake Flight; Company Seeks 
to Expand System 


QO* APR. 17, 1926, a Douglas M-2 bi- 
plane took off from Los Angeles for 
Salt Lake City with a load of mail, mark- 
ing the first scheduled flight of Western 
Air Express. 

On Apr. 17, 1941, the same M-2 will fly 
over the same route, piloted by C. N. 
“Jimmie” James and Fred Kelly I, the 
ship's first pilots, who are now vice presi- 
dent-operations and superintendent of 
flying, respectively, for Western Air 
Lines Inc.—the company changed its 
name on Mar. 17, 1941. 

As Western Air Lines opens its 16th 
year, it will be operating 1,202 route 
miles: AM13, Salt Lake-Los Angeles-San 
Diego, and AM19, Salt Lake-Great Falls. 
In the near future the company will add 
AM52, the recently-awarded 170-mile 
route from Great Falls to Lethbridge, and 
thus enter the international field. 

Western Air Express got its start in 1925 
when Harris M. “Pop” Hanshue and a 
group of some 50 California and Utah 
businessmen decided to do something 
about commercial aviation in the west. 
They incorporated on July 13, 1925, with 
an authorized 5,000 shares of $100 com- 
mon stock, of which 4,283 were issued. 

“Pop” Hanshue was the first president, 
and the stockholders included the follow- 
ing: The Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter Day Saints (Mormon); Heber J. 
Grant, head of the church; Bill Henry, 
Los Angeles Times columnist; Harry 
Chandler, Times publisher; William May 
Garland, Los Angeles capitalist and civic 
leader; Harold Janss, Los Angeles fin- 
ancier, F. J. Bonfils, publisher of the 
Denver Post; Ben F. Redman, Western 
Air’s first passenger and said to be the 
first passenger carried on a _ regularly 
scheduled U. S. airline; K. R. Kings- 
bury, former president of Standard Oil of 
California; William Wrigley, Jr., and John 
G. Bullock, Los Angeles merchant. 

On Sept. 15, 1925, the new company bid 
for a mail contract between Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake via Las Vegas. Awarded 
the contract on Nov. 7, it hired Fred 
Kelly I as its first pilot on Dec. 1; he sur- 
veyed the route, _and operations began 


When the Mail 




























on Apr. 17, 1926. with a single daily 
round trip in M-2 biplanes powered with 
415-hp. Liberty engines. The ships had 
a speed of 110 mph. and cruising range 
of 600 miles. Flights took 8 hrs. 40 min 

Kelly I (he became Kelly I when 
another Fred Kelly, now a senior pilot, 
was hired and became known as Kelly II) 
was joined by Jimmie James, Al Garmo 
and the late Maury Graham for the full 
pilot staff. Maj. C. C. Moseley, now 
head of Cal-Aero Academy, was the first 
general manager as vice president-opera- 
tions. Hanshue, Moseley and two clerks 
made up the office staff of four, and the 
maintenance crew was composed of five— 
three in Los Angeles and two in Salt 
Lake. 

WAL now has 42 pilots, 100 mainte- 
nance employes and 275 other employes 
The early pilots earned an average of 
$365 per month compared with the $700 
to $900 per month today. 

Only mail was carried by WAE during 
the first month of operation, but on May 
23, 1926. Ben F. Redman paid his fare 
and flew to Salt Lake with Kelly I. Price 
was $90 one way, $150 round trip—two- 
thirds higher than today’s fares. 

Between Apr. 17, 1926, and early 1934, 
when air mail contracts were canceled 
WAE established the following services 
Cheyenne-Denver-Pueblo, with later ex- 
tensions to Albuquerque, El Paso and 
Amarillo; Los Angeles-San Francisco 
with cooperation of the Guggenheim 
Fund, a route which with personnel and 
equipment was later transferred to TWA; 
an amphibian service from Wilmington 
to Catalina Island; Los Angeles-Kansas 
City. and Los Angeles to El Paso and 
Dallas. 

On the equipment side, WAE’s M-2’s 
gave way to Boeing 95's, Boeing 40B-4's 
tri-motored Fokkers, four-motored Fok- 
kers, DC-2’s, and to the present DC-3’s 
and DST’s. The company experimented 
with two-way radio telephones between 
planes and ground stations, and equipped 
all ships with radio in the summer of 
1929. This equipment eventually became 
standard on all lines. 





Load Permitted 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO—Passengers flew on scheduled airline flights—when the 


mail load permitted. Here are the first air passengers to fly frem Los Angeles to 
the east being weighed by Maj. C. C. Moseley, first vice president of operations 


for Western Air Express. 
Kerr. 


(Powell Press Service) 


On the scales are A. B. DeNault (left) and Charles 





WAE also pioneered the first “air mass 
analysis” system of weather forecasting 
and hired Dr. Irving Krick, of the Cali- 





fornia Institute of Technology, to conduct 
research and tests Los Angeles-Salt 
Lake night flights were st: 1928 
with the installation of beacon lights be- 
tween the two points, radio beams were 
installed on the route in 1929, and in- 


arted in 


strument flight started in 1934 
As a result of the 1934 air mail cancela- 


tions, WAE was routes 
except San Diego-Los Angeles-Las Vegas- 
Salt Lake, and began a program to re- 
build the company. The first step in this 


Stripped of all 


program came on Aug. 1, 1937. when 
WAE acquired National Parks Airways’ 
Salt Lake-Great Falls line. now WAE's 


AMI19. 

In 1939, the company reported a net 
profit of $74,556. and in 1940 showed net 
income transferred to surplus of $141,192 
In the latter year, 47,407 revenue pas- 
sengers were carried 

The company’s 15th year also saw the 
election as president of William A 
Coulter, former Pennsylvania industrial- 
ist who has been a large stockholder since 
1934, and election of Leo Dwerlkotte as 
vice president and secretary-treasurer 
Jimmie James remained vice president- 
operations, and Thomas Wolfe, vice 
president-traffic-sales 

Last year also saw the Civil Aeronautics 
Board refuse to approve application of 
United Air Lines for permission to merge 
with WAE. CAB approved an inter- 
change of equipment between the two 


lines at Salt Lake, enabling operation of 
through sleeper service between Los 
Angeles and New York 


As it opens its 16th year, Western Air 
Lines has filed applications with CAB for 
an extension from San Diego to Phoenix 


via El Centro and Yuma: Los Angeles- 
Palm Springs-El Centro service into the 
Imperial Valley; a second route to 
San Diego via San Bernardino, Red- 
lands and Riverside; a non-stop Los 
Angeles-San Francisco line, and a route 
between these cities via Bakersfield 
Tulare, Hanford, Fresno, Merced and 
Sacramento, and a direct route from Los 
Angeles to Denver via Las Vegas and 


Grand Junction. 


Hearings Held on 


EAL Forced Landing 


HEARING HAD BEEN opened by the 
CAB as this issue went to press to de- 
termine the probable cause of the forced 


landing of an Eastern Air Lines’ DC-3 on 
Apr. 3 near Vero Beach, Fla 
Congressmen Jack Nickols (D., Okla.) 


and Richard M. Kleberg (D., Tex.) mem- 
bers of the House committee investigating 
airline accidents, also went to Florida to 
study the crash. 

The EAL plane, piloted by Capt. Gerald 
O'Brien, landed in a marsh on the fringe 


ot the Everglades after running into a 
violent thunderstorm There were no 
fatalities among the 13 passengers and 
three crew members 


Braniff Hostess Becomes 
Passenger Service Supt. 
Miss Willie Peck, Braniff Airways’ chief 
hostess, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of passenger service, and the 
company states that it believes she is 
the only woman to hold such a position 
in the history of air transport 
In addition to supervising all passenger 
service details, Miss Peck will continue 
to be responsible for the selection, train- 
ing and supervision of the company’s 
hostesses, and will also take charge of the 
food service and commissary department 








Ist Vice President 


L. H,. Dwerlkotte 
Is first vice president, treasurer, ang 
a director of Western Air Lines. 
EAL Elects Directors 
At annual meeting on Mar. 25 
Air Lines directors were elected 
lows: T. F. Armstrong, Paul H 
Adolf Garni, Hugh Knowlton, J. ¥ 
Moore, John F. Phipps. E. V. Ricke- 
backer, Laurance S. Rockefeller an 
Harold S. Vanderbilt, all of New York 
City; Paul M. Davis, Nashville; George 
B. Howell, Tampa; Wiley L. Moore, At 
lanta; Stuyvesant Peabody. Chicago, and 
Edward C. Romfh and Sidney L. Shan 
non, Miami 
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Mid-Continent announces that the 
following recently joined the company 


George C. Croston, passenger agent 
Kansas City; B. J. Hagerty, office man- 
ager, KC; R. J. Wertzberger, district 


sales manager, Tulsa, and J. A. Hof- 
man, district sales manager, Sioux 
Falls 

American's new city ticket office in 
Minneapolis is in charge of Bonham 


Fox, sales manager for the Twin Cities 
and Russell G. Wilcox, associated with 
AA in Twin Cities for past three years 


The following appointments have 
been made in Pan Am’s express de 
partment in Miami: J. A. Gamoneda, 


airport express manager; George Nolan, 
chief clerk; W. G. Skrimshire, foreman; 
Cc. E. Alexander, foreman, and L. & 
aemastons and D. R. Birk, senior clerks 


On the Job 





the harness—Fred Kelly 


STILL IN 
No. 1 (left), and 
president of operations, 
Lines, as they appear 
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FLEET WINGS 


In Charge of Traffic Stratoliners Not For 
. Sale at Any Price 


THE TWA Stratoliners are not for sale 
at any price, Jack Frye. president. has 
stated in response to reports that five of 
the planes would be sold by the company 
for possible use by the British. 

“The Stratoliner is the finest airplane 
yet built for passenger transportation,” 


Frye said. “It is the only transport plane 
ever built for high altitude, overweather 
operation. While we have been ap- 


proached by brokers. asking for price 
quotations on these planes, we have defi- 
Thomas Wolfe nitely stated that we were not interested 
Serves as Western Air Lines’ vice in selling them 














president in charge of traffic with head- ‘Several factors influenced this de- 
quarters in Los Angeles. cision. First. we expect an urgent de- 
. — — mand in connection with our national 

Warren Heads Aviation Capital defense production program for all the 


JOHN D. WARREN has been elected transport facilities that we can provide 
president of Aviation Capital Inc., New Second, the intensive use of this equip- 


York City. succeeding Augustine Healy ment on our route is providing valuable 
who resigned Feb. 11, according to firm's information to the air services, both ai 
report to SEC. Warren is a partner of commercial and military, on many phases : = _ — = x K * 
Gammack & Co. and has previously served of high altitude operation Third, no Place M = Ba 
as secretary and treasurer of Aviation price that could reasonably be paid for 
Capital. G. Herbert Walker Jr., a part- these airplanes would compensate TWA 4 
ner of G. H. Walker & Co.. was elected for the resulting losses in revenue over 
new secre’™ v ond treasurer the reriod of the next several years.” / VIN 

r, and sen = _ SS G G 
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“(LYING STEEL” — the Fleetwings 
XBT-12, is the first production- 
designed Stainless Steel Airplane for 





military service, and is a major con- 


SISTERSHIPS of 1941 and 1926—The old M-2, famous original Douglas plane 





of Western Air Lines, nestles next to its Douglas DC-3 sistership of 1941, a / tribution to increased production for 
tribute to the advancement made by the air transport industry during its life- 
ce in span of 15 years (Powell Press Service) National Defense. 
vham 
ities eas ° P 
with In addition to producing a highly 
years. — . 
have efficient structure, the use of Stain- 
; de- 
neda, less Steel opens up almost limitless 
‘olan, 
maa reservoirs of material available for 
jerks. National Security. 


Supplementary to completed air- 
planes, Fleetwings is also furnishing 
many airplane parts to Defense 


manufacturers advantageously fab- 


ricated from stainless steel, and is 
continually enlarging its facilities to 
meet the increasing demand. 


j DESIGN—ENGINEERING 
}/ FABRICATION 
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vice THE FOUR HORSEMEN of Pacific coast aviation are pictured with their gen- 

Ait eral manager following the final survey of the proposed Western Air Express 

the route to Salt Lake City in the spring of 1926. Left to right: Fred Kelly No. 1, 

well now chief pilot; C. N. “Jimmie” James, vice president of operations; Al Da Garmo, 

now flying for a Texas oil company; the late Maury Graham; Maj. C. C. Moseley, 

se . general manager and now head of Cal-Aero Academy. (Powell Press 
vice 
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HE DEVELOPMENT of an ade- 

quate windshield wiper or other 
device for improving vision from the 
cockpit, and acceleration of efforts 
to produce a satisfactory stall-warn- 
ing device were urged by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on Mar. 28 in a 
report on the probable cause of the 
United Air Lines’ accident at 
Chicago Dec. 4. 

Cause of the accident, which killed 
three crew members and seven pas- 
sengers, was “the failure of the pilot 
to exercise that degree of caution 
and skill required to avert a stall 
while approaching for a landing on 
= short northwest runway,” CAB 
said. 

A few days earlier, the Board said 
the cause of the American Airlines’ 
accident at Lambert-St. Louis air- 
port on Dec. 11, which injured four 
persons, was the “clearly incautious 
attempt by the pilot to land the air- 
plane under circumstances unfavor- 
able to a safe landing.” The Board 
issued an order directing the pilot, 
Herbert W. Susott, to appear before 
a CAB examiner and show cause 
why his airline transport pilot cer- 
tificate “should not be either sus- 
pended or revoked in the public in- 
terest .. .” 

In the UAL report, in addition to 
windshield wipers and stall-warni 
devices, CAB recommended that the 
CAA Administrator stimulate the 
development of a more accurate 
means of measuring the rate of ice 
accretion. 
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UAL, AA Reports Released; Auxiliary Power Supply for Trans- 
port Airports, Accurate Means of Measuring 
Ice Accretion Favored 


“The testimony of several pilots 
indicates that the formation of ice 
in and on the pitot tubes and on the 
pitot tube mast may lead to erron- 
eous readings,” CAB also stated. “It 
is understood that this problem is 
the subject of study and research by 
the air carriers and various govern- 
mental agencies. The Board recom- 
mends accelerated research in con- 
nection with the development and 
adoption of an air speed indicator 
which is not susceptible to incorrect 
readings due to formation of ice. 

“The Board recommends that the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics continue and intensify 
its research looking toward the de- 
velopment of an improved means to 
prevent the accumulation of ice on 
wings and other parts of aircraft 
without thereby interfering with 
aerodynamic characteristics.” 

Pointing out that the United acci- 
dent severed power lines leading 
into the airport, causing discontinu- 
ance of the lighting and communi- 
cations facilities, CAB recommended 
that “an auxiliary power supply be 
installed at all airports used by air 
carriers for instrument or night ap- 
proaches.” Supply should be inde- 
pendent of any source outside air- 
port boundaries and should be ap- 
plicable to operation of radio trans- 
mitters, field and obstruction lights, 
CAB said, adding that it is “con- 
sidering a requirement to this 
effect.” 

Airport control tower operators 




















The Set With The EXTRA CAPACITY You Need 


















is there when you reach for it: 
% to %”. 


you'll approve it. 











CompreneNsive service is what 
this set of “Supersockets” and parts is built to deliver. 
work for which standard pattern sockets are used, the size you want 
13 straight-wall Supersockets with 
12-point openings 7/16 to 1”; 8 regular with square openings from 
Eight handles and parts, including reversible “Super- 
ratchet” and Universal Joint, complete this self-sufficient set. See it 


J. H. Williams & Co., “The Wrench People,” 225 Lafayette St., New 
York Western Warehouse & Sales Office, Chicago. 
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CAB Crash Report Recommends Adequate 
Windshield Wipers, Stall-Warning Device 


should be kept informed, by reports 
from field personnel, pilots or other 
sources, of hazardous field condi- 
tions in order that such information 
may be promptly relayed to incom- 
ing and outgoing pilots, CAB recom- 
mended. 

Capt. Philip Scott, pilot of the 
UAL ship who was killed in the 
crash, made an error in judgement in 
choosing the short northwest run- 
way for a landing, the report said. 
This runway was “limited in length 
by a railroad embankment and a 
landing on it under the existing 
wind and weather conditions would 
permit little, if any, margin of 
safety,” it added. 

When 700 feet southeast of the 
field, the UAL ship stalled and did 
not recover when power was ap- 
plied, according to CAB. Stalling 
speed was raised an “undetermined 
amount” by ice accumulation on 
leading edges of the wings. There 
was no structural or mechanical 
failure. “Capt. Scott failed under the 
conditions set forth above to main- 
tain adequate flying speed,” CAB 
said. 

The Board said that Capt. Scott 
“cannot be adversely criticized for 
descending through the overcast for 
a landing, and United’s dispatcher 
at Chicago cannot be adversely criti- 
cized for permitting him to do so.” 

It was noted that the pilot had 
accumulated ice on his windshield 
which impaired his visibility suffi- 
ciently to cause him to circle the 
airport to clear the windshield. “The 
reported visibility was one mile but 
the visibility from the cockpit was 
probably much less,” the report 
said. 

“It is entirely possible that under 
these conditions Capt. Scott was so 
intent upon endeavoring to see 
ahead or take some action to im- 
prove his visibility from the cock- 
pit that he failed to give full atten- 
tion to flying the airplane. This may 
also have contributed to his failure 
to perceive the warning, if any, of 
the incipient stall.” 

In the American accident, CAB 
explained that condition of the St. 
Louis field has been affected by con- 
struction, in connection with build- 
ing of a Curtiss-Wright factory, of 
some 60-ft. poles north of the east 


In Downtown LA 


NEW TRAFFIC OFFICES of Westen 
Air Lines at 508 W. Gth St., Los An. 
geles, represent $35,000 in rentals ang 
$8,000 in remodeling of the site which 
was formerly occupied jointly by 
Western Air and United Air Lines, 
Located in the new quarters are the 
LA district traffic office and downtow, 
ticket office, reservations department 
and the general traffic office, inclu 
advertising and publicity departments 








end of No. 1 runway, by accumula. 
tion of mud on the runway 1,500 f& 
from east end, and filling of a low 
area in the southeast portion of the 
field. 

Capt. Susott had intended to land 
toward the east on No. 4 runway, 
but was unable to do so because of 
poor visibility, CAB said. He then 
attempted to land west on No, 1 
but missed his approach and found 
himself headed directly toward the 
poles, it continued. A turn to the 
left to avoid the poles and then to 
the right to line up with the runway 
placed him south of the runway “in 
spite of which he elected to con- 
tinue to a landing on the turf be- 
yond the fill” and rolled into Cold- 
water Creek. 

After changing flight path to avoid 
the poles, Capt. Susott should have 
“applied power, pulled up and pro- 
ceeded to his alternate, abandoni 
all attempts to land at St. Louis, 
CAB stated. 


Senator’s Son-in-Law Leaves 
American to Join Pan American 


Edwin Hay, son-in-law of Senator Pat 
McCarran, Nevada Democrat, who joined 
the traffic department of American Air- 
lines in Washington last June, has re 
signed to work in the traffic department 
of Pan American Airways in New York 


Longfellow Appointed 


H. B. Longfellow, who was United Air 
Lines’ foreign traffic manager in London 
and who recently toured the Orient for 
the company, has been named director 
of the UAL agency, tour and foreign 
department. 











Emergency Safety Switch 


for all types of aircraft 


The 705B Switch is of the positive action, quick-release type 
and provides simultaneous opening of storage battery circuit 


and battery charging generator field circuit. It can be locally 


or remotely controlled! For 12 or 24 volt circuits. Ask for 


complete information. Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 
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Stanley Roger Shatto, former super- 
intendent of maintenance for Braniff, 
has taken a similar position with Con- 


tinental. Shatto has a background of 
over 12 years in aviation 

R. P. Harris, former assistant super- 
intendent of flying for Mid-Continent, 
has been moved up to assistant opera- 
tioms manager. 

Mid-Continent announces appoint- 
ment of Harrell E. Cariton and Joseph 
T. Gresko as radio operators and Don- 
ald W. Drewes as meteorologist. 

The following operations agents have 
been graduated from American's school 


at LaGuardia: Robert Rogers, based at 
NY: Robert Redus, Washington; Al 
Chennauit, Buffalo; William Duke, 


Philadelphia; Arthur Frye, Phoenix; 
Jack Morris, NY; Remington Fairlamb, 
Buffalo; Theodore Block, Boston; clif- 
ford Latrop, Detroit; James McKinley, 
Buffalo; Charles Kelley, Springfield, and 
George Purce, Boston. 

Douglas Moody, Stewart Doe and 
Robert Smith, student pilots at Boeing 
School, have been employed by Pan 
Am and have been sent to the com- 
pany’s pilot school at Miami. Robert 
Askew, Merie C. Burns and Nicholas 
Sestok of Boeing have also been em- 
ployed by Pan Am and assigned as 
navigation instructors at Miami. 

Guy Scull has gone from Boeing 
School to a first oOfficer’s job with 
Mid-Continent. 

Richard M. Huber, TWA airport en- 
gineer, has been appointed project en- 
gineer in charge of the airways en- 
gineering department of the company, 
succeeding M. Tucker, who resigned to 
accept a position with the Airport 
Commission of Los Angeles 

S. T. Stanton, R. E. Overman and 
W. F. Peterson, all TWA captains, have 


Some Hath 


ABOUT 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


of AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


that recommend 
this school’s graduates 





% The oldest exclusively instrument 
training school in the United States. _ 
Complete, new, modern, equipment —— 

* eae in a cua of Bove, 

instrument maintenance. 


* Training on Sperry instruments in- 
eluded in curriculum. 


CAA ane instrument repair 
: station (No. 1028). 
all basbeaians possess CAA Certifi- 
_ ate of Competency for instruction 
in aircraft instruments. 
Authoritative, well-rounded, prac- 
tical, training of proved perform- 
ance in producing competent instru- 
ment technicians. 
& Students carefully seloctedter bet 
& Students given 
under 


close — instruction 
guidance. 


& Graduates successfully employed — 
by airlines, aircraft builders, instru-"” 
ment peters. and other avi- 

‘ establishments. 


nbargg*ion on available graduates 
sent on request. ~ aii 
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PICTURE SHOWS Northwest Airlines’ 
New Chicago sales and ticket office at 


33 E,. Monroe St. In charge of L. 8. 
Reid, NWA Chicago d.t.m., the office 
is M4 ft. by 18 ft. and is completely 
airconditioned. A pictorial route map 
painted by Edgar Miller, noted artist, 
covers one inside wall. The second floor 
of the office is used by NWA sales per- 
sonnel, At upper left can be seen one 
of the company’s new neon signs 
featuring an electrically-controlled pro- 
peller which spins at regular intervals. 





been appointed check pilots for the 
company 

PCA Capt. H. J. Reid has been named 
assistant chief pilot of the western 
region, replacing Capt. J. C. Graham, 
who was promoted to head the Pitts- 
burgh-Birmingham route. Capt. J. A. 
Brooks and W. C. Paddack have been 
appointed check pilots for the western 
region, working under supervision of 
Capt. C. W. Weiblen. 


PURERSON™ 


PAUL COLLINS, president of North- 
east Airlines, was married recently in 
Boston to Mrs. Florence Grant, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

D. V. O’Leary, UAL dtm. at Detroit, 
recently married Elsie Irene Skyrud. 
of Detroit. 

Wilson Brown, who formerly handled 
publicity for Mid-Continent, is now 
devoting all his time to an expanded 
mail and express program. 

The following UAL employes have re- 
ceived diamond 10-year service pins: 
R. O. Schamp, chief radio operator. 
Denver; Ben O. Howard, test pilot, 
Chicago; S. Jensen, crew chief, Oak- 
land, and Edmund Schroeder, super- 
intendent of flight engineering, Chi- 


0. 

ECA has awarded the following 10- 
year pins: Capt. R. L. Baker, Washing- 
ton; Capt. Sam Carson, Knoxville; F. R. 
Crawford, executive vice-president and 
secretary, Pittsburgh; B. W. Craycroft, 
crew chief, Pittsburgh; V. M. Denison, 
chief mechanic, Pittsburgh; Donald A. 
Duff, dtm., Washington; Capt. M. C. 
Garlow, Detroit; Merlin D. Greenley, 
flight dispatcher, Pittsburgh; W. F. 
Kinard, flight dispatcher, Pittsburgh; 
Morris K. Knowles Jr., dtm., Pitts- 
burgh; Capt. Archie W. Leighton, Mil- 
waukee; C. Bedell Monro, president; 
Capt. John H. Neil, Detroit; J. J. O’Don- 
ovan, vice-president, Pittsburgh; Capt. 
W. C. Paddack, Detroit; Capt. J. T. 
Rinker, assistant chief pilot, Washing- 
ton; Capt. W. S. Rosenberger, Detroit; 
Capt. Howard C. Ross, Detroit; Edward 
Svat, senior mechanic, Birmingham; 
Capt. Edward Couples, Detroit, and 
Capt. A. E. Wilson, Washington. 

A total of 88 UAL employes have re- 
ceived individual plaques in recog- 
nition of their services “in helping to 
pioneer the nation’s air transportation 
system in the early days of air mail.” 
The men receiving plaques were all 
with the Post Office’s air mall service 
prior to Apr. 6, 1926. 

J. Raymond Dyer and Daniel C. 
Meenan have been appointed to posi- 
tions in the office of P. M. Willcox, 
UAL secretary 


for 
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FOR ALL WHO RACE TIME.. 
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between strategic manufacturing centers are empha- 





route, frequent, convenient daily flights 








6 flights each way 


sized in TWA’s spring schedules. 


















between Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and New York—17 a 
day between New York and Pittsburgh—4 each way, 


every day, between Dayton, Detroit and Cincinnati— 





t and improved service to Washington from Kansas 
City, Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Dayton and Columbus are 
planned to aid all who race against time. 

Information, Reservations 
Your Travel Agent or TWA 
Representatives Everywhere. 


TWA 
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Pick-Up Lines 


(Continued from page 1) 


Nebraska, 4; New Jersey, 31; New 
York, 50; Ohio, 14; Oklahoma, 145; 
Oregon, 41; Pennsylvania, 40; Rhode 
Island, 7; Tennessee, 62; Texas, 164; 
Virginia, 25; Washington, 54; Wis- 
consin, 3 and West Virginia, 1. 

Pick-up and feeder service has 
been discussed for several years, but 
neither CAB nor its predecessors 
have ever been forced to lay down 
a definite policy on the subject, and 
the only concrete action taken has 
been the granting of a certificate to 
All American Aviation. 

Now, however, with the applica- 
tions finally before it, the Board will, 
in the course of time, hold hearings, 
and the resultant decisions will 
probably establish such a policy. 


Study AAA Rate Case 


Exactly what course CAB will fol- 
low is not known. However, the fol- 
lowing may be said: No early ac- 
tion on the pick-up applications is 
probable, because of the large num- 
ber of other applications yet to be 
heard. Hearing has just been held on 
All American’s rate application, 
covering AM49 A, B, D, E and 
This case, when it comes before the 
Board for decision after an exam- 
iner’s report, will be studied very 
carefully and may possibly hold the 
key to the entire pick-up situation. 

In the AAA case, the Board will 





for the first time have the oppor- 
tunity to study a pick-up operation 
from a dollars-and-cents viewpoint; 
will see how successful the company 
has been, and will compare the ser- 
vice offered the public with the 
cost to the government. AAA is 
asking 43c per mile (5c of which is 
for ground messenger service) plus 
an additional 5c per mile (for three 
years only) to cover. experimental 
and developmental costs. 


A clear picture on the mail pay 
requirements of the pick-up appli- 
cants—and these requirements will 
be studied closely when the time 
comes—is not available because all 
have not submitted estimates. The 
only figures quoted in applications 
are 39.4 and 32.7c per mile. At its 
hearings, All American claimed fu- 
ture operators would be spared 
much of the pioneering expenses ex- 
perienced by it. 

If the average mail rate were to 
be 40c per mile, cost to the govern- 
ment per year (on basis of 44,000 
scheduled miles daily—one round 
trip on each route—300 days a year) 
would be roughly $5,250,000. If the 
average were 30c, cost would be 
slightly less than $4,000,000. These 
figures might be increased substan- 
tially as trips are added, or as addi- 
tional operators come into the field. 











When the scientist Faraday first demon- 
strated electricity to Prime Minister Glad- 
stone, the latter said: "Yes, but what earthly 


good is it?” 
* 


* 


The most encouraging thing about the future 
of any industry is the knowledge that if its 
product fills a basic need, the public will dis- 
cover more ways to use it than the industry 


itself can think of. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES uc. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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Newark Okay for Airlines 


The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has approved Newark Airport for 
scheduled air carrier operation, and 
airlines are expected to resume serv- 
ice to that city shortly The lines 
have not been using the field since 
early last year when CAA declared 
not suitable for scheduled operations 
Newark’'s control tower resumed oper- 
ation at 8 a. M. April 1. Although 
a date has not been set for resump- 
tion of service, one airline official 
predicted it would be about June 1 
Newark municipal elections are May 
13 and some city commissioners are 
understood to have said they will not 











approve the airline deal until after 
that date 

Costs Important 
As stated above, costs will be 


studied closely. It is claimed in some 
quarters that the initial costs of 
pick-up service would remain al- 
most constant—that there would be 
little chance of commercial revenues 
eventually reducing the cost to the 
government, because most pick-up 
operators do not rropose to carry 
passengers (Southwest Feeder has 
asked nine passenger routes). Some 
of these operators, however, look 
to the development of air express as 
a means of reducing the govern- 
ment’s burden. 

CAB fully realizes that a large and 
powerful “pressure group” can be 
built up by prospective pick-up 
operators—that this group will prob- 
ably be larger than could be mus- 
tered by present airlines. The 1,314 
cities and towns can keep the pick- 
up question continually before both 
CAB officials and Congressmen. 
CAB’s mail has already taken a 
decided jump since the recent in- 
creased activity in the pick-up field. 

The Post Office Department is re- 
maining silent on the question and 
refuses to express an opinion one 
way or another. The attitude of the 
P. O. may eventually prove import- 
ant, because it is that agency which 
must go before the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress for air mail 
appropriations when and if CAB 
grants the applications. Some P. O. 
officials have on several occasions in 
the past expressed their satisfaction 
with AAA’s operations. 

From the Congressional angle, the 
pick-up situation looks promising. 
Congressman Jennings Randolph (D. 
W. Va.), who has long been a cham- 
pion of this type of air mail service, 
told AMERICAN AVIATION he does not 
believe Congress would hesitate to 
appropriate money for a widespread 
system. In pick-up, a Congressman 
or Senator can see advantages to 
his home community—an influenc- 
ing factor in voting on appropria- 
tions, it is explained. National de- 
fense, pilot training, etc., might also 
influence the Hill. 

Rep. Randolph and other Con- 
gressmen, along with CAB, realize 
the amount of pressure that can be 
brought from “back home.” And it 
is pointed out that few of the home 
towns of the 435 Congressmen and 


’ 96 Senators are served by the pres- 


ent 200 air mail stops. Rep. Randolph 
estimated that no more than 60 to 
70 House members have direct ser- 
vice. He calls widespread pick-up 
operations “a development which is 
inevitable—the rural free delivery 
of the air.” 
Airlines Intervene 

In airline circles, the feeling seems 
to prevail that pick-up would ma- 
terially injure trunk-line air mail 
loads. The airline attitude is best 





Three New Routes 
Sought by C&S, EAL 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN Aijir Lines 
and Eastern Air Lines have filed appli- 
cations with the CAB for three new 
routes, two of which cover the same gen- 
eral territory. 

EAL on Mar. 28 filed for a 478-mile 
New Orleans-Dallas-Ft. Worth route via 
Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, using 
DC-3 equipment 

On the same day C&S asked for New 
Orleans to Shreveport or Dallas-Ft. Worth 
via Baton Rouge or Alexandria if the 
northwest terminal is Shreveport. and 
via Baton Rouge, Alexandria and Shreve. 


port if northwest terminal is Dallas. 
Ft. Worth. 

On Apr. 4, C&S filed for Memphis to 
Pittsburgh via Paducah, Evansville and 
Cincinnati. 





shown by the number of requests 
received by CAB for permission to 
intervene in pick-up applications, 
and one airline official said it might 
eventually be necessary to buy out 
pick-up operators who might receive 
certificates. 

It is also felt that the appropria- 
tion of large sums for pick-up ser- 
vice would hurt the airlines, especi- 
ally if pick-up continued to operate 
at a deficit. Revenues from air mai] 
stamps last year exceeded payments 
to carriers, airline sources state, and 
Congress commented favorably on 
this situation. 

If large appropriations were made 
for pick-up, it is suggested that 
“separate books should be kept” so 
that it would be possible to see both 
the airline and the pick-up pictures, 
If a “rural free delivery of the air” 
approached the ground system, its 
cost would be close to $100,000,000 
yearly, an official said. (In fiscal 
1940, the P. O.’s rural delivery ser- 
vice covered 1,401,690 miles and cost 
$91,440,974. 
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Enjoy weekend holidaysin 
Colorado and colorful 
New Mexico. It’s easy to 
do by flying Continental 


America’s fastest. 
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H. D. Ingalls Joins 
Seaboard Airways 


H. D. INGALLS, formerly with Amer- 
ican Airlines, has joined Seaboard Air- 
ways aS maintenance engineer, accord- 
ing to Alvin P. Adams, Seaboard presi- 
dent. The com- 

ny has  ap- 
plied for Boston- 
Miami and Bos- 
ton-New Orleans 
routes. 

Born in Wheat- 
Jand, N. Y., In- 
galls’ first avia- 
tion job was with 
Curtiss Airplane 
Motor Co. in 
1914. He assisted 
in the mechani- 
cal work for 
Rodman Wana- 
maker's flying boat “America’’ and Prof. 
Langley’s original flying machine which 
was sent up to Hammondsport from the 
Smithsonian Institute for flight tests. 

During the World War, Ingalls served 
with the British government and U. S. 
government as an aeronautical engineer 
with the Bureau of Aircraft Production. 
Starting in 1919, he was associated with 
the air mail service. In 1929 he joined 
NYRBA, now a part of Pan American, 
and in 1930 went with American Air- 
ways. 





Ingalls 


Yukon Southern Report 


Yukon Southern Air Transport, oper- 
ating out of Edmonton and Vancouver 
to Whitehorse, with branch lines to 
northern British Columbia points, re- 
ports carrying 2,022 passengers in 1940 


compared with 1,750 in 1939. Express 
decreased from 183,765 lbs. in 1939 to 
95.227 in 1940, while mail increased 


from 74,008 Ibs. to 81,219 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
HOSPITALITY 

ON 

WINGS 


Next trip, fly Braniff... 

the modern way to 

rich Southwestern markets. 
Relax aloft 


in personalized comfort. 





Save tedious travel hours, 
arrive refreshed 


and full of new energy. 


re 





38 FLIGHTS DAILY To 
THROUGH AND FROM THE 


Scouthweit 
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4 COMPANIES ASK 
PICK-UP SYSTEMS 


Mercury Files Application; 3 Others 
Indicate Intention to Seek Routes 


DURING the past two weeks four 
companies, one a truck line, either filed 
applications with the CAB or indicated 
their intention of doing so, for systems of 
air mail routes using the pick-up method 

MERCURY DEVELOPMENT CORP 
which previously had asked several lines 
out of Indianapolis, filed application for 
the following: 

Kansas City-Des Moines, Kansas City- 
Moline, two routes between Kansas City 
and St. Louis, two between Kansas City 
and Tulsa, and Kansas City-Omaha 
The company would use seven new 
DGA-15-JC Howard aircraft, with two 
more in reserve, the nine ships costing 
$135,000. It would also buy equipment 
for 140 pick-up stations, including five 
reserves, at $6,300 and 300 pick-up mail 
bags at $7,500. 

A total of 138 cities, including 82 
county seats, would be served, and an- 
nual scheduled mileage (96%) would be 
1,605,105. For both the Kansas City and 
Indianapolis divisions, cost of operation 
would be 32.7c per mile. Arrangements 
have been made with All American Avia- 
tion for use of its pick-up devices at 
$10 per mile. 

GALVESTON TRUCK LINES, Houston, 
Tex., on Apr. 4 indicated its intention to 
file the following applications: Oklahoma 
City-Tulsa via 36 stops in Oklahoma, 
Tulsa-Bartlesville via 16 Oklahoma stops, 
five Missouri and seven Kansas; Okla- 
homa City-Tulsa via 32 Oklahoma points; 
Dallas-Tyler via 22 Texas points; circular 
route from Tyler via 13 Texas points, and 
circular route from Dallas via 22 Texas 
and four Oklahoma points. 

It is the intention of the truck line “to 
complete tentative arrangements’ for 
use of All American’s equipment. Op- 
erations will be “in no way competitive 
to present scheduled air transport.” 

WESTERN FEEDER AIRLINES on Mar. 
31 informed CAB that it will file for the 
following: 

A circular route out of Los Angeles 
with 39 stops listed and indicating that 
“other intermediate points” will be 
served; Los Angeles-San Francisco via 
28 listed points and others; San Francisco- 
Los Angeles via 25 listed and others; 
San Francisco-Medford via 26 and others; 
Medford-Portland via 16 and others; 
Portland-Seattle via 15 and others, and 
Portland-Grand Coulee via 18 and others. 

Nick Bez informed CAB that the name 
of his company (Nick Bez) has been 
changed to WEST COAST AIRLINES, 
with offices at 627 Insurance Blidg.., 
Seattle. At the same time Bez, who is 
president, indicated his intention to file 
for the following pick-up lines: 

Circular route out of Seattle via eight 
Washington points and “other inter- 
mediate points”; Seattle-Seattle via 12 
Washington stops and others; Seattle- 
Seattle via 3 Washington and others; 
Portland-Portland via five Oregon, one 
Washington and others; Portland-Port- 
land via one Washington, eight Oregon 
and others; and three circular routes out 
of Oakland via 58 California points and 
others. 

The company also seeks a mail-pas- 
senger-property route from Seattle to Los 
Angeles via Portland and Reno. 

Bez states that West Coast Airlines was 
organized Mar. 15, 1941, by William Cal- 
vert, W. A. Castleton and himself. Au- 
thorized capital stock is 50,000 shares ($1) 
and it is contemplated that this will be 
increased and additional funds realized 
from stock sales when and if a certificate 
is granted. Bez has “made arrangements 
with responsible underwriters for neces- 
sary additional capital up to $500,000." 


ALMA Elects 


Thomas B. McCue, of East Orange, 
N. J., has been elected national vice- 
president of Air Line Mechanics Associa- 
tion, and John T. Seigle, of Bayside, L. I., 
N. Y., has been named secretary-treasurer. 
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PLEASE DELIVER... 


TOMORROW! 














* Every night a United Mainliner takes off from La 
Guardia Field and flies non-stop to Chicago without a 
single passenger! No seats are for sale on this trip. It 
is reserved exclusively for cargo. 





* Aluminum sheets . . . engine crankshafts . . . the sin- 
ews of defense are spanning the country overnight on 
the Main Line Airway. But so are radio transcriptions, 
advertising engravings, motion pictures, flowers, dress- 
es, automobile parts—things that are needed in modern 
merchandising, more profitable business and better 
living. 


* Air express is rapidly increasing its importance as 
its serviceability and economy are proved in ever-widen- 
ing fields. Across a continent comes the request— 
“Please deliver tomorrow’’ and air express delivers. 
Every day, more and more smart shippers are specify- 
ing: ‘‘Via Air Express’’ and United is proud it has estab- 
lished a strictly cargo service and making its contribu- 
tion to the speeding up of the National Defense program. 


Air Lines 
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CAB. APPLICATIONS,“HEARANGS, DOCKETS 


APPLICATIONS 


Mercury Development Corp., West Coast Airlines, Western Feeder Airlines and 
Galveston Truck Lines have filed applications or intentions for new pick-up 
routes. Complete story on page 27. 

Eastern Air Lines and Chicago & Southern have filed for routes between New 
Orleans and Dallas-Ft. Worth and from Memphis to Pittsburgh. Complete story 
on page 26. 

Continental Air Lines on Mar. 28 asked CAB to combine its AM29, Denver- 
El Paso, and AM43, Wichita-Pueblo, into a single route. Company points out 
that operations are now conducted as one unit, and that a “more complete 
integration of service and operation will be permitted petitioner through the 
consolidation of said routes into one single route.” 

Continental Air Lines has filed application for leave to intervene in two appli- 
cations filed by Mercury Development Corp. for pick-up routes from Kansas City 


to Tulsa. 
HEARINGS AND ORAL ARGUMENTS 


Air Travel Plan Argument 

Oral argument was held Apr. 3 before CAB members Harllee Branch, Oswald 
Ryan, Grant Mason and George Baker on CAB investigation into the air travel 
card plan, government discount and other special discounts. CAB Examiner 
F. A. Law Jr. had submitted a proposed report stating that the plan was not 
discriminatory and that the airlines were not engaged in unfair or deceptive 
practices. He recommended certain modifications, however. 

Gerald Brophy, attorney for TWA, which opposed the plan in its present form, 
told CAB that a central agency should be formed to administer the plan. Such 
an agency would issue cards, receive deposits, decide eligibility, pass on credit 
standing, etc., Brophy said, adding that the agency would eliminate most of the 
competitive practices which now exist. He criticized the competitive sale of 
accounts and competitive solicitation of cardholders. He added that at present 
the airlines aim their air travel card sales efforts toward business travel, thereby 
offering reduced rate transportation to the group that is best able to pay full 
fare and is most likely to use the airlines. 

A. K. Shipe, representing the travel agents, said he believed the plan was con- 
ceived by American Airlines and that the other airlines were ‘“‘more or less forced” 
to become parties. Agents now sell air travel on a cash basis, but the airlines 
have access to these passengers’ names and can solicit them for scrip plans, he 
said, adding that the airlines “have lost the support and cooperation” of the 
agents. 

Howard Westwood, representing the airlines, except TWA, defended the plan, 
denying that it involves unfair methods of competition. The plan, he said, has 
helped promote the sale of air transportation. Travel agents could perform no 
function under the plan which would justify them receiving a commission 
Westwood said, explaining that the airlines do the selling, service the accounts, 


handle refunds, etc. 
Eastern Rate Case 

Hearing was in session as this issue went to press on the CAB investigation 
into air mail rates being paid Eastern Air Lines on its system. First witness 
presented by EAL was Paul Brattain, vice president, who explained to CAB 
Examiners J. Francis Reilly and John Marshall the problems created by com- 
peting routes recently awarded other carriers in EAL territory. As a result of 
new competition, EAL will lose some $1,397,000 of its “expectable 1941 passenger 
revenue” between New York and Brownsville, he said. Costs are increasing 
rapidly, the witness added, pointing to the jump in airport fees at Brownsville 
from $1,200 yearly to $7,200; at Indianapolis from $1,175 to $4,400 and at Nash- 
ville from $2,400 to $4,800. 

Pan Am Rate Investigation 

Hearing on the CAB investigation into Pan American Airways’ Latin American 
air mail rates was to reconvene as this issue went to press. A recess of twa 
weeks was necessary because of illness of CAB Examiner F. W. Brown, and Henry 
J. Friendly, PAA attorney. 

Wilmington-Catalina Hearing 

Hearing was held Apr. 2 on application of Wilmington-Catalina Airline Ltd. for 
Ppassenger-property operation between Avalon, on Santa Catalina Island, and 
Los Angeles, via Wilmington-Long Beach. Hearing also covered application for 
change of name to Catalina Air Transport. Jack Q. Emmerich, secretary-treas- 
urer of the company, told CAB Examiner Lawrence Kosters that company’s old 
name was misleading to the public in that it implied that Wilmington was a 
terminal point, whereas it will be an intermediate stop under proposed operation. 
Discussing company’s proposed change from amphibian equipment to Lodestars, 
Emmerich said the shift was desirable for both “economical and technical” 


reasons. 
All American Rate Case 
Hearing was held in late March on application of all American. Aviation Inc. for 
setting of mail rates on its pick-up routes. Complete story on this page. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PAA Gets Stops 
CAB has issued an order allowing Pan American Airways to stop at Belem, 
Brazil, for refueling purposes, and at Hamilton, Bermuda for passengers, on 
westbound Lisbon-Bolama-New York flights. 
PCA Withdraws Application 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has been granted CAB permission to withdraw 
its application for a Pittsburgh-Cincinnati route. 


CALENDAR OF HEARINGS 
Apr. 30—American Export Airlines, Pan American Airways, applications for 
routes between New Orleans and Central American points. Before CAB Ex- 
aminer Thomas L. Wrenn. 
May 19—Eastern Air Lines, TWA, applications for St. Louis-Washington routes. 
Before CAB Examiner J. Francis Reilly. 


for April 15, 1941 


Toy Industry’s ‘Air Blitz’ 





“BOTTLENECKS” HAVING LITTLE meaning in the toy industry, massed flees 
of Flagships, as on page 18, or deadly Nazi Focke-Wulfs can be turned out in, 


few hours at a cost of 98c a plane, ready to face the camera. 


Bern thinks th 


U. S. could put out some swell production stories with a day’s output of to 


P-40’s. 





All American Mail 
Rate Hearing Held 


HEARING WAS HELD during the last 
week in March on the application of All 
American Aviation Inc., pick-up oper- 
ator, for setting of a 43c mail rate on its 
routes AM49A, B, D, E and F. Company 
is also asking 5c additional for a three- 
year period to cover experimental and 
developmental costs. 

The All American case, heard by CAB 
Examiners J. Francis Reilly and John 
Marshall, will give the CAB its first 
chance to study the results of an estab- 
lished pick-up operator. The decision is 
expected to have an important bearing 
on future pick-up applications 

Richard C. du Pont, AAA president, 
told the examiners that the company’s 
expenses have been high because it is the 
pioneer in the pick-up field and has had 
to (1) train pilots on pick-up equipment, 
(2) work out a communications system, 
(3) train its pilots as operations experts, 
(4) work out insurance rates, (5) perfect 
its equipment, both flying and ground, 
(6) devise a system of hiring reliable 
messengers—Sc of the rate asked is for 
messenger service, and (7) work out ac- 
counting procedures. 

The witness pointed out that because of 
this pioneering work, future pick-up 
operators will not be faced with the 
same problems. 

AAA, du Pont said, has not sought to 
amortize its patent costs, and any con- 
tracts which it may enter into with other 
operators for the use of the equipment 
will merely enable the company to re- 


capture these costs. Other airlines, hk 
added, have left the patent question » 
the manufacturers, who have spread th 
cost over all airline equipment, wheres 
AAA has been forced to stand this e. 
pense itself. 

A rate of 43c will enable AAA to main. 
tain a “conservative, progressive ope- 
ation,”’ du Pont said, adding that the & 
additional for three years will take can 
of experimental and developmental cost. 
Operating expenses have been highe 
than 43c, he admitted, explaining, how- 
ever, that economies and changes wil 
reduce this and allow a margin for profit 
on a 43c rate. He asked that the rate 
be made effective from Aug. 12, 19% 
date on which the company commenced 
service. 

Other AAA witnesses included James 
G. Ray, vice-president-operations; Harry 
Stringer, head of mail, traffic and adver- 
tising, and Charles W. Wendt, treasurer. 


Aerofiex Changes Name 

The name Aero-Coupling Corp. will be 
used for the organization formerly 
known as Aeroflex Corp. located at 161 
N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Cal., a 
cording to H. M. Davis, treasurer. Th 
company produces couplings, neopren 
aircraft hose and rubber industrial hos. 


Thompson Products Controller 

Appointment of Millard E. Price @ 
controller of Thompson Products Inc. wat 
announced recently by F. C. Crawford 
president. The position of controller ha 
been created as a result of the coi 
great expansion due to large contract 
under the defense program. 
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AERO INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


5238 WEST SAN FERNANDO ROAD, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Five Courses in AIRCRAFT MECHANICS and AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
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| 1GHTPLANE PILOTS will be inter- 
ested in a new “lifetime” replacement 
windshield now available from Heath Co., 
Benton Harbor, Mich. According to the 
manufacturer, the .060” plastic material 
used is not inflammable, does not check. 
discolor or crack and is not affected by 
gasoline or oil. 

It would appear to be of special ad- 
vantage in the South where the sunlight 
intensity renders the ordinary windshield 
unfit for service within a short time. 

Sold as a complete assembly, the wind- 
shield includes cork seal, installation 
rivets and rubber molding. These as- 
semblies are at present available for some 
dozen light aircraft models. 

DEVELOPED especially for one of the 
large aircraft manufacturers, ‘‘Speedball” 
is a new ball bearing hand tool offered 
by Irwin McNiece. Mt. Royal Drive, Eagle 
Rock, Los Angeles, Cal. The tool may 
be purchased for use in driving standard 
slotted head screws, special recessed head 
screws, for hand countersinking or for 
removing metal burrs. 

The ball bearing principle is applied in 
the handle of the unit; a metal sleeve 
is press-fitted into the tool handle, the 
shaft and tip spin freely inside of the 
sleeve and bear upon a metal ball im- 
bedded in the handle 

Speed and power are available simul- 
taneously by the use of an offset “handle” 
bent into the shaft. This bend permits 
speedy hand rotation, of the shaft or, by 
application of a bit and brace action 
considerable hand power. 

. 


APPLICABLE to aircraft production or 
maintenance work is the standard Hand 
and Electrically Operated Crane as offered 
by Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., 245 Wal- 
nut St.. Watertown, Mass. 

This crane, not fixed in direction or 
position, is said to be the equivalent of 





a flexible overhead hoist. 
plied with hinged frame to permit pas- 
sage through doorways, with telescopic 
frame for work under and around over- 
head obstructions or with revolving base. 
If desirable, it may be made to combine 


It can be sup- 


Hand 
to electric- 
interchange of 


any two or all of these features. 
models may be converted 
powered units by an 
winches. 

These portable cranes are built in ca- 
pacities, lifting heights and boom lengths 
to fit requirements. 


e 

IN ACCORDANCE with the national 
movement for greater industrial safety 
and improved hygienic conditions for 
workers, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
introduces a new exhaust hose for fume 
and abrasive dust conduction. 

It is said that this hose, of special con- 
struction, is light and flexible, easily bent 
to small angles for ready location at the 
machine or source of fumes and dust. It 
is made with a smooth rubber tube, 
helical wire reinforcement, plies of 
fabric and a corrugated rubber cover. To 
permit the attachment of end fittings, 
the ends regularly supplied are built for 
three inches back without wire. Stand- 
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ard lengths are 8, 15 and 25 feet; stand- 
ard diameters are in the range of two 
to 12 inches. 

The introduction of a special abrasion 
problem by the velocity of the dust- 
laden air required the special compound- 
ing of this tubing, the manufacturer 
states. 


* 

AN EXTREMELY small mercury switch 
measuring only 7/16” long by %s” in 
diameter has been announced by Little- 
fuse Inc., 4748 Ravenswood Ave., Chi- 





cago, Ill. This switch is designed for 
use in low voltage circuits up to 25 
volts A. C. or D. C. and currents up to 
10 amperes at 6 volts and 3 amperes at 
25 volts. There is no friction or wear in 
operation and it is said that no main- 
tenance or attention is required. The 
metal and bakelite body contains the 
mercury. 

The manufacturer states that a newly 
designed baffle device assures positive 
“make or break” operation with no op- 
portunity for a flickering action when 
the equipment is jolted. This switch is 
said to fill the need for an inexpensive 
switch for thermostat circuits, telephone 
c'reuits, indicator circuits, etc. List price 
is 15c; the unit as illustrated above is 
designated as “Mercury Midget Switch.” 


e 

DESIGNATED as Uformite CB-550. a 
new synthetic resin adhesive is announced 
by Resinous Products and Chemical Co 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Supplied as a dry, water-dispersable 
powder, this urea formaldehyde resin is 
simply mixed with water to a paste con- 
sistency. It contains its own catalyst 
which sets the resin in 6 to 8 hours in 
the clamps at room _ temperatures. 
Uformite CB-550 is said to give an ex- 
tremely strong-water-proof and fungus 
resistant bond for plywood manufacture 
or wood-parts assembly without the use 
of hot presses or other special equipment, 
thus extending the well-known advan- 
tages of resin adhesives to fields where 
hot-pressing or curing has been consid- 
ered impractical. 

It is further claimed that water resist- 
ance is far superior to animal or vege- 
table glues. Twenty-four hour water 
immersion tests of 3/16” plywood panels 
showed delamination of animal, vege- 
table and casein bonds but no evidence 
of delamination of the CB-550 adhesive 
under identical conditions. 


- 

LINK ENGINEERING and Manufactur- 
ing Company, West Baltimore Ave., De- 
troit, Mich., announces its new Model 
PB5-1000 spring tester. 

The unit has a capacity for loads up to 
1.000 pounds, compression springs up to 
834” in free height, 6” in diameter and 
tension springs to 15” extended length 
between eyes. The load can be applied 
by either a hand wheel or a lever; the 
load reading is taken from a dial in- 
dicator in the base of the machine. Ex- 
tended or compressed lengths are noted 
on a graduated scale that stands verti- 
cally behind the loading wheel. If dial 
increments of less than two pounds 
(standard for 1,000 capacity) are required 
the capacity of the unit may be reduced 
to 500 pounds with consequent one- 
pound load dial divisions. 

The standard hand operated unit, 62 





inches in overall height with a 12” by 
19” base, weighs slightly less than 250 
pounds. If automatic test indication is 
desired, electric operation and electronic 
control equipment may be specified. 

a. 


A NEW. SENSITIZED photographic 
sheet made of aluminum, emulsion- 
coated, which permits direct contact- 
printing of drawings, prints or nega- 
tives is offered by Republic Engineer- 


ing Products Inc., 480 Lexington Ave 
New York, N. Y. 
Since the emulsion used is a slow 


speed vehicle, it is said that fixation and 
development are completed by ordinary 
photographic methods except that no 
dark room is required. The sheet is 
obviously not subiect to shrinkage and 
copies so reproduced can be made to 
exact scale, it is claimed. Neither high 
temperature nor rough handling should 
affect the sheet and moisture proofing is 
possible. 

A patent has been applied for on the 
process; the material is known as Photo 
Sensitized Metal. 

Four sizes of sheet are now available 
between 5” by 7” and 22” by 34”. The 
standard thicknesses are .006”, .008” and 
010". 

os 

A TENSION or torque wrench reputed 
to be as simple in application as a 
socket wrench is the Sunnen Hi-Speed 
Tension Wrench, manufactured by Sun- 
nen Products Co., 7929 Manchester Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

This tool has the 200-1,200 inch pound 
scale of the micrometer type applied di- 
rectly upon the handle. Adjustment is 
made by turning the hand-grip until 
the required load appears at the forward 
edge of the grip. 

Unlike many similar units the Sunnen 
wrench does not depend upon the read- 
ing of a dial or needle to indicate the 
load, but the wrench releases when the 
required load has been reached. It is 
said that uniformity of releasing load 
is adequate for all practical purposes. 

. 

BARBER-COLMAN Co., Rockford, Il 
recently introduced a unit of hardness 
test equipment known as “Impressor.” 
This instrument consists of a spring 
loaded plunger with a hardened steel 
point; application of the hardened steel 
point to the surface of a material re- 
sults in an impression in the surface. The 
depth of this impression is directly indi- 
cated on a 134” diameter dial indicator; 
the dial scale is graduated in absolute 
units, 0-100 and a conversion table to the 
Rockwell scale is supplied with the in- 


strument. Application of this portable, 
hand instrument (overall dimensions: 
1” by 334” by 542”) can be made in any 


position at right angles to the surface. 
It is said that this unit is particularly 

adapted for use on hard rubber, plastics. 

aluminum and similar materials. 





Tube Co., 2033 


PRECISION Paper 
Charleston St., Chicago, Ill., announces 
a new self-supporting, spirally-wound. 
transparent acetate tube. Manufacture is 


PROD. New, 
F EDITOR . 


accomplished by spirally wrapping ace- 
tate tape over a steel mandrel of the re- 
quired diameter; a new acetate cement 
is used as the bonding agent to assure 
a solid, non-separating wall. It is said 
that this performing eliminates shrink- 
age,.one of the major troubles of an 
extruded acetate tube 

Superior dielectric properties, making 
it useful for high frequency and elec- 
tronic application and high transparency, 
low moisture absorption rate and re- 
sistance to breakage, which permit pos- 
sible use as liquid sight gages (for tem- 
peratures below 180 degrees F. are fur- 
ther claims of the manufacturer 

The tubing can be supplied in con- 
tinuous lengths, any wall thickness, in- 
side diameter and outside diameter 

- 


THE K-L-B Instrument Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., is now marketing through 
Air Associates Inc. its Proportional Com- 
puter (type E) 


made of nickel silver 


This instrument 





and vest pocket sized, as illustrated above 
consists of 11 numbered points to indi- 
cate elapsed time, an arc graduated in 
miles per hour (special arcs for knots, 
statute miles or nautical miles available) 
of ground speed. Used in conjunction 
with aeronautical charts and an ordi- 
nary watch, it is said that ground speed 
may be read directly from the calibrated 
ere with only one simple setting of the 
points on the chart, e. g., nine minutes 
after takeoff, an identified railroad is 
crossed; assuming that each point de- 
notes one minute of flying time, point 
No. 0 should be placed on the airport of 
origin, point No. 9 on the identified rail- 
road and the groundspeed read directly 
on the arc. 

It is claimed by the maker that the 
instrument has had 7,000 hours of use in 
the air and has proven satisfactory. The 
unit sells for less than $10. 


o 

PARTICULARLY suitable for use on 
non-ferrous metals; zinc, magnesium, 
aluminum and on non-metallic materials, 
such as fiber, plastics and hardwood, is 
the new “Zipper File” offered by Delta 
File Works, James St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

What appear to be teeth on the back 
eof the file are really slots passing com- 
pletely through the file from the working 
face. These slots provide clearance for 
the chip accumulation between the teeth, 
making the file especially useful on the 
above mentioned materials. The as- 
sembly includes aluminum handle and 
head-end castings that are positioned by 
screws into the file body. 

A turnbuckle connects the handle and 
end casting and permits the file body 
proper to be made slightly concave or 
convex by adjustment. Body length is 
14”; body width is 149”. 


Mechanics School Moves 


New England Aircraft School Inc. has 
announced removal of its civilian me- 
chanics school from 33 Brookline Ave., 
Boston, to its new school building at 395 
Maverick St., East Boston, Mass., at 
Boston airport. The organization's Army 
school and office remain at 33 Brook- 

line Ave., Boston. 
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North American, Nashville Division of Vultee Open 
New Plants; Bell, Brewster, Northrop Also Expand 


COMPLETION of two new aircraft fac- 
tories within a week of each other was 
announced early this month as Nashville 
Division of Vultee Aircraft Inc. opened 
750,000 sq. ft. of new floor area Apr. 2 
and North American Aviation Inc. fol- 
lowed five days later when it dedicated 
its new $7,000,000 unit at Hensley Field, 
near Dallas, Tex. 

Vultee described its new $5,000,000 unit. 
begun in October, as the first major air- 
plane factory to be completed within the 
defense zone between the Alleghenies 
and the Rockies since the defense program 
got under way. Total floor area at the 
Nashville Division is now 900,000 sq. ft., 
and employment of 7,000 workers is 
anticipated. 

North American's new plant, which will 
turn out AT-6A advanced trainers, con- 
tains slightly over 1,000,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area and will employ 12,000 workers. 
The windowless, air conditioned unit was 
completed in 130 days, 45 days ahead of 
schedule. 

Bell 


Lease of approximately 110,000 sq. ft. 
of additional floor space at its Buffalo, 
N. Y., plant was announced recently by 
Bell Aircraft Corp. Company officials 
said some of the new area would be used 
for storage and some for actual fabrica- 
tion of parts. Total productive floor space 
in the Buffalo plant is now 600,000 sq. 
ft., with employment in excess of 6,500. 
Upon completion of the new Niagara Falls 
unit within the next few weeks, combined 
floor area of the two plants will be ap- 
proximately 850,000 sq. ft. 


Brewster 
James Work, chairman of the board 
of Brewster Aeronautical Corp., broke 


ground for a $5,000,000 bomber assembly 
plant at Johnsville, Pa., Mar. 28. The 


first unit, which is expected to be com- 
pleted by July 1, will cost $2,000,000, in- 
clude 410,000 sq. ft. and employ 4,000 
workers. 

In full operation, the plant will com- 
prise 1,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space and 
employ 10,000 workers in turning out 15 
dive bombers and fighters a day. 

Northrop 

Northrop Aircraft Inc.'s new $500,000 
factory addition at Hawthorne, Cal., was 
occupied recently 20 days ahead of sched- 
ule. The unit, 300x540 ft., doubles North- 
rop’s floor space, bringing the total to 
approximately 555,000 sq. ft. 


Weaver Becomes Director, 
Works Manager of Spartan 


Sam D. Weaver, formerly production 
engineer for Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 
has been elected a director and works 
manager of Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., according to William G. Skelly, 
Spartan’s president. 

Weaver, having been in the aviation 
industry for 18 years, went to Tulsa early 
this year to do special work for Spartan 
in production engineering. 

For 12 years he was chief draftsman 
and later chief engineer for Hall-Alumi- 
num Aircraft Corp. which last year was 
acquired by Consolidated. At that time 
he became production engineer of the 
latter concern. 


Lawrence Kerber Honored 

Lawrence V. Kerber, Washington rep- 
resentative of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
was among 12 graduates of the University 
of Michigan who received citations for 
distinguished service at the Engineering 
Alumni Conference held in Ann Arbor 
recently. 


U. S. Aircraft Firms 
Triple Payments for 
Warplanes Material 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT manufacturers 
are spending three times as much money 
today as they were a year ago to pur- 
chase materials needed in the construc- 
tion of military airplanes for the U. S. 
and Great Britain, according to a survey 
released recently by the Aviation News 
Committee of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. Twenty representative 
airplane, engine and propeller companies 
spent $37,903,180 for purchases during 
Jan. 1941, an increase of 180 per cent 
over the $13,527,907 in Jan. 1940, the re- 
port showed. 

These same plants expect to spend more 
than $70,000,000 a month by mid-summer, 
almost doubling their Jan. 1941 purchases 
and representing an increase of more 
than 400 per cent in the 18 months from 
Jan. 1940 to July 1941. Approximately 
$750,000,000 will be spent during 1941 by 
the entire American aircraft industry for 
the materials used in the production of 
U. S. and British warplanes, according to 
informal estimates. 

The 20 companies covered in the Avia- 
tion News Committee’s survey include 14 
airplane manufacturers, seven on the west 
coast—Boeing. Consolidated, Douglas, 
Lockheed, North American, Northrop and 
Vultee; and seven in the east—Beech, 
Bell, Brewster, Fairchild, Glenn L. Mar- 


tin, Republic and Vought-Sikorsky. Also 
included in the report are four engine 
companies—Allison, Lycoming, Pratt & 
Whitney and Ranger; and two propeller 
plants—Hamilton Standard and Wood- 


ward Governor. 





















RMAMENT TURNS 


TO ELECTRICAL POWER 


Illustrated brochure 
“Auxiliary Power by Lawrance” 
available upon request. 








... supplied by Lawrance Aux- 
iliary Power Plants, for operating 
essential armament equipment on 
modern military aircraft. 
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Ken Ebel Becomes V.P., 
Director of Martin Co, 





W. K. “Ken” Ebel 
Chief engineer of Glenn L. Martin Co 


and famous as a test pilot, has bee 
named vice president in charge of engi- 
neering and a director of the company. 

Hitherto responsible for the engineer. 
ing, as well as the flight testing, of al 
Martin bombers for Army, Navy and 
British, Ebel now becomes an officer of 
the aircraft firm, and under him wil 
serve some 1,400 engineers of variouw 
classifications. 

Ebel will retain his old title of chief 
test pilot, according to the announcement 
made by Glenn L. Martin, president 
Ebel joined Martin in 1922 as a drafts. 
man and worked his way up to the top 
of the engineering division. He is a 
graduate of Case School of Applied Se- 
ence of Cleveland. 


Books for Industrial Training 
The American Library Association 
520 Michigan Ave., Chicago, has pub- 
lished two pamphlets on books for in- 
dustrial training. One is “The Shop's 
Library,” which lists material useful for 
elementary training (25c each, 10 for 


$1), and “Why Industrial Training Needs 
Books,” outlining the need of books to 
supplement and reinforce shop and class 
work 


(10 copies, 75c; 25, $1.50). 
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TREY=ACE 


YOU DON'T GAMBLE when you install shielded Simmonds-Benton 
Aircraft Power Plugs. Only Simmonds-Benton offers the ***Triple 
Taper Seal. Only Simmonds-Benton offers three-part construction, 
interchangeable and replaceable for long, useful life. A Trey 
that adds up to make Simmonds-Benton the Ace shielded plug! 
Ilustrated booklet free. Write Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SIMMONDS-BENTON 





Aivchagt POWER PLUGS 
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American 


Midwest Plant for B-26 Bombers 


<2 
ee 






COMPLETION OF THE OMAHA bomber assembly plant is expected about Nov. 
1, according to Albert Kahn Associated Architects & Engineers Inc. Ground for 
the $10,000,000 unit was broken Mar. 3. Located on a 200-acre tract of land at 
Ft. Crook, near Omaha, the plant will be operated by Glenn L. Martin Co. and 
is expected to reach an output of 200 Martin B-26 bombers a month on a 24-hour 
basis. Chrysler Corp., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and at least one other 
major producer of automobiles will cooperate with Martin in providing required 
assemblies for the bombers. 








floor space on its 75-acre Fairfax 
Airport site, the plant will be built 
at a cost of approximately $5,000,000, 
with equipment totaling $3,710,000 
more. Ultimate employment of 10,- 
000 is expected. 


Work Least Advanced 
At Tulsa, Ft. Worth 


While preliminary survey work is 
already under way, actual ground 
breaking at the Ft. Worth and Tulsa 
assembly plants has not been an- 
nounced. The U.S. Corps of En- 
gineers, which will supervise the 
projects, reported recently that con- 
struction is scheduled to begin in 
the near future. 

Design of the two plants, which 
will make Consolidated heavy 
bombers, will be almost identical, 
except where affected by local con- 
ditions such as topography of the 
land. Cost of each unit has been 
estimated at $15,000,000—$10,000,000 
for construction and $5,000,000 for 
equipment. 

Each plant will consist of three 
buildings, the largest, the main as- 


Bomber Units 
(Continued from page 1) 








Corp. for Glenn L. Martin at 
Omaha. 

To date, the government has au- 
thorized construction of but 3,600 
bombers by the four plants—one 
years production according to the 
scheduled output of 100 planes 
monthly by each of the medium 
bomber plants and 50 planes month- 
ly by each heavy bomber unit. 

Late in March, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, chief of staff, told a Senate 
subcommittee that first deliveries 
from the medium bomber plants 
could be expected in 14-16 months, 
and from the heavy bomber units 
in a minimum of 16 months. Full 
production, Gen. Marshall declared, 
would probably be attained in from 
20-24 months. Meanwhile, testify- 
ing before a House subcommittee, 
Maj. Gen. G. H. Brett, acting chief 
of the Air Corps, gave his estimate 
of initial production as from 12-14 


months. He said further that the sembly unit, which will contain a 
program provides that needed continuous assembly line, being 
changes can be made in the design 4,000x320 ft. The planes will progress 
of the bombers at every hundredth in the line on the intermittent 


movement principle from crew to 
crew. The clear height of 40 ft. 
inside the main building and the 
200-ft. wide assembly bay will per- 
mit construction not only of B-24’s 
but also bombers having as much 
as a 195-ft. span and weighing up- 
ward to 200,000 lbs. 

Each plant will contain approxi- 


unit. 
eee 


Omaha Unit First 
To Break Ground 


Ground was broken Mar. 3 for 
Glenn L. Martin’s Omaha bomber 
assembly plant, which will cost an 


estimated $13,750,000 including F . 
eer . mately 1,900,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
ee ay nse -_ and employ between 8,000 and 12,000 
,750,000 equipment. ocate easier. 


on a 200-acre tract at Ft. Crook, the 
unit includes a two-story bomb- 
proof assembly building 600 x 900 
ft. and two hangars 400 x 150 ft., as 
well as oil storage, boiler house and 
employment buildings comprising 
another 18,000 sq. ft. Completion of 
the project is expected in seven 
months, with capacity production on 
a 24-hour basis set at 200 medium 
bombers a month. Anticipated em- 
ployment is 6,000 workers. 


Kansas City Seeks 
Production by Sept. 


“Production by September” is the 
objective of contractors for North 


Fleetwings Hires Dallas 
As Liaison Engineer 
Allen W. Dallas 
of Washington 
who recently 
completed work 
for the CAA as 
director of its 
airplane fire re- 
search, has been 
appointed by 
Fleetwings Inc 
of Bristol, Pa., as 
liaison engineer. 
Previous to his 
work for the 





American's medium bomber plant Dallas ae ie yp = 
at Kansas Cit : conducted at the 
y, Kan. Ceremonial National Bureau of Standards, Dallas 


spade-work having been completed 
on Mar. 8, North American has the 
project moving on a 24-hour sched- 
ule. Including a million sq. ft. of 


was chief of aerodynamics and struc- 
tures at Stinson Aircraft. He has been 
connected with aviation manufacturing 
for 12 years. 


Aviation for April 15, 
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Fleetwings Awarded 
Defense Plant Fund 


SIX DEFENSE Plant Corp. agreements 
totaling approximately $5,400,000 for the 
expansion of aircraft facilities have been 
approved by the Office of Production 
Management, the War Dept. announced 
recently. 

Largest award of $2.483.919 went to 
Fleetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa., for the 
establishment of a plant to manufacture 
aircraft parts. 

Other agreements, all for the expan- 
sion of facilities for the manufacture of 
aircraft engine parts, were: Wilcox-Rich 
Division of Easton Mfg. Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., $278,043; Wilcox-Rich Division of 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Marshall, Mich., $31,785; 
Axle Division of Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O., $388,966; and Weiss Joint Divi- 
sion of Bendix Aviation Corp., S. Bend, 
Ind., $300,000. An award of $1,925,000 
went to Wright Aeronautical Corp. for 
increased plant area costing $275,000 and 
machinery and equipment totaling 
$1,650,000 at E. Paterson, N. J. 

Defense Plant Corp. agreements provide 
that title to the plant and equipment re- 
niains in the possession of the government 
agency, with the manufacturer having the 
option of purchasing the property at cost 
less some prearranged rate of deprecia- 
tion, or at some negotiated figure, at the 
end of five years 


House O.K. 


(Continued from page 1) 














Secretary of War “discretion” to 
suspend such bond requirements. The 
original version of the measure (S 
1059) would have suspended these 
requirements permanently. 

The House is expected to join in 
approving the legislation which af- 
fects not only prime aircraft con- 
tractors but “all sorts of contracts 
involving partial payments for sup- 
ply of aircraft.” War Department 
witnesses reported that because of 
the Miller Act, consummation of 
aircraft contracts has been delayed 
in some cases as long as five or six 
months. 

Congress is meanwhile keeping a 
watchful eye on the new National 
Defense Mediation Board to see how 
uccessful it may prove as a barrier 
to strikes in critical defense indus- 
tries; numerous members of both 
Houses are continuing to introduce 
bills designed to crack down on pro- 
duction delays arising through labor 
disputes. There is still some pros- 
pect that in any event the action 
of the board will be supplemented 
by strong enforcement powers 
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Tubing Data Published 
Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa., 


has issued “Aircraft Tubing Data,”’ John 
E. Younger of the University of Mary- 
land, consulting editor. The booklet was 
published “to supply in a single volume 
design data and related information use- 
ful to the aircraft engineer and technical 
personnel.” 

The four sections of the book are en- 
titled: Aircraft Tubing: Welding, Bend- 
ing, etc.; Design Data; and Reference 
Tables. 

Copies are available on the following 
basis: With ring binder and deluxe cover, 
$2 each: with wire binder and fiber 


cover, $1.50 each 





It holds tight because 


THREAD PLAY IS ELIMINATED 


with a resilient 
non-metallic 
locking collar 


Ween an Elastic Stop Nut is ap- 
plied, thread play is automatically 
eliminated as soon as the end of the 
bolt presses against the locking 
collar which is built into the head of 
the nut. The load-carrying thread 
faces of nut and bolt are brought 
into contact under pressure. 

As the bolt works its way through 
the collar, that pressure is increased. 
A positive grip is established which 
can not be loosened by vibration, 
shock or stress. 


USED ON ALL AMERICAN 
MILITARY AND TRANSPORT AIRPLANES 


e Write for Catalog 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
2354 VAUXHALL ROAD + UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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WORLD’S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


vee 


FLIGHTEX 


SUNCOOK MILLS - 40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Leading Manutac 
turers of Fabric and 
Tapes for the Air 


craft Industry 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


Export Representa 
tive Aviation Equip 
ment & Export, Inc., 


25 Beaver St., N. Y 
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Again, We'd Like 
To Thank the Industry 


A. a time when everyone is rushed, when there 
aren’t enough hours in any one day to do all that 
should be done in that day, we are grateful for the 
time that every single company in the aviation industry 
has willingly put into careful revision of the informa- 
tion we publish about them in AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION DIRECTORY. 


We have just gone to press with another completely 
up-to-the-minute, and considerably enlarged, edition 
of the Directory. We couldn’t have done it on sched- 
ule, and we couldn’t have done so thorough a job of 
it, without the prompt help of every manufacturer, 
every airline, every government aviation agency, every 
school and local operator, and every aeronautical or- 
ganization, in North and South America. 


Why have so many companies gone to so much 
trouble for us? We like to think that the reason for 
it lies in the fact that they all use the Directory them- 
selves . . . that they are more than willing to give 
any necessary information about their own personnel 
and activities in order to have at their fingertips com- 
parable data on every other organization in the busi- 
ness. 


But whatever the reason for it, the cooperation has 
been fine! It has resulted in over 6,000 changes and 
additions in individual names and titles, brought a 
couple of hundred new companies into the Directory, 
and built the book up to over 400 pages. 

We are quite proud of this new edition. You will, 
we feel sure, be just as pleased with it as we are, not 
only for whatever part you may have played in help- 
ing us get it out, but for the fact that it should pay 
for itself in time and trouble saved within the first 
few days you have it. 


American Aviation Directory 
EARLE BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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(In case your present order doesn't include the two 1941 Editions, : 
we suggest that you jot down your name below and send it to us right 
away. Single copies of this edition are $3.00, or for a continuation I 
order which automatically brings you each edition as it comes off the | 
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for April 15, 1941 
Officials of Suncook M ills 





J. Linzee Weld 
President, treasurer and 
manager. 


general 


Val Dietz, Jr. 


Sales manager and director of ad- 


vertising and public relations. 


Zs Linsee Weld Heads Sunceok Mills: 
Firm Operating on 24-Hr. Schedule 


J. LINZEE WELD, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of Suncook Mills, manu- 
facturer of Flightex airplane fabric and 
tapes, has also assumed the duties of 
president. succeeding the late W. Rodman 
Peabody. Weld represents the third gen- 
eration of his family to head the mill. It 
was founded by his grandfather in 1857. 
and then headed by his uncle. 

The new president started at the Sun- 
cook, N. H., mill in 1922, after complet- 
ing work at Harvard College and Har- 
vard Business School and serving an ap- 
prenticeship in Boston Manufacturing 
Co. 

In charge of Flightex fabric sales since 
1927 is Val Dietz, Jr. who is actively en- 
gaged in servicing the industry on tech- 
nical problems pertaining to covering and 
doping. This work takes him over the 
U. S. several times each year. 

Stanley B. Potter is in charge of all 
financial matters. Raymond Fish handles 
production problems at the mill, and 
Osborne A. Simmons has charge of de- 
velopment work. 

The company has gone on a 24-hour 





Fish 


Potter 
schedule at its main plant in Suncook 
N. H., to supply Grade “A” fabric to the 
Army Air Corps and the Navy. Suw- 
cook research engineers are working with 
Army, Navy, and CAB officials on new 
fabrics and improvements on present 
ones. 

Main sales office of the company & 
located at 40 Worth St., New York City. 
A tape factory is operated at Yardley 
Pa., and a branch office is maintained at 
199 Washington St., Boston. 





Morrow Moves 


Morrow Aircraft Corp. has announced 
that its executive. machine shop, and 
hydraulic development departments were 
moved on Mar. 31 from Van Nuys to 
San Bernardino, Cal. The engineering 
and plastic-plywood airplane departments 
will be moved to San Bernardino about 
May 15, according to Howard Morrow, 
president. 


Dr. Sears With Northrop 

Dr. William R. Sears, assistant profes- 
sor of aeronautics at California Institute 
of Technology, joined Northrop Aircraft 
Inc.’s engineering staff late in March, ac- 
cording to John K. Northrop, president 
Dr. Sears will head the aerodynamics de- 
partment and will continue to devote part 
of his time to Caltech until June this 
year 





Republic’s New Plant 
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MORE THAN 10 ACRES of open floor space will be provided in this huge ne® 














factory of Republic Aviation Corp. at Farmingdale, N. Y., which is being rushed 
for May 1 completion by Turner Construction Co. Designed by Albert Kahn Int, 
the plant, together with equipment, will represent a cost of approximately 
$5,280,000. 
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American 


North American, Douglas 
Reassign Executive Duties 


Move is Prompted by Increased Production 
Activities, Subcontracting, Expansion 
At Various Plant Sites 


EXECUTIVE reorganization of Douglas 
Aircraft Co. and North American Avia- 
tion Inc. to expedite management in con- 
nection with continuous increases in pro- 
duction activities and rapid expansion was 
announced recently by the Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal., and Inglewood, Cal., organiza- 
tions, respectively 


Douglas 

Under new arrangements and promo- 
tions at Douglas, the following changes 
became effective 

Carl A. Cover. formerly vice-president 
and general manager, became executive 
vice-president and the top ranking offi- 
cial under Donald W. Douglas, president. 

George A. Strompl, for years factory 
manager at Santa Monica and who shaped 
and directed organization of the Long 
Beach, Cal., plant, became director of in- 
spection standards in all plants and for 
all products. 

H. D. Houghton has assumed the post 
at Long Beach made vacant by Strompl’s 
promotion; George R. Tulloch becomes 
assistant manager, and H. E. McCann was 
named superintendent at Long Beach. 

G. A. Huggins became director of tool- 
ing for the company. 

New advisory councils and the subjects 
assigned to them by Douglas are: 

Executive council: Donald W. Doug- 
las, chairman, and Carl A. Cover, F. W. 
Conant, and Arthur E. Raymond, vice- 
presidents. 

New products council: Carl A. Cover, 
chairman; Arthur E. Raymond, vice-pres- 
ident; E. F. Burton, chief designer; E. H. 
Heinemann, chief engineer, El Segundo, 
Cal., plant. 

Plant loading council: (Work alloca- 
tion, subcontracting) F. W. Conant, chair- 
man; Henry E. Guerin; T. E. Springer, 
G. A. Strompl; W. A. Hamilton. 

Basic price council: F. W. Conant, chair- 
man; R. V. Hunt, comptroller; A. E. 
Raymond; J. D. Weaver. 

Employe relations council: Donald W. 
Douglas, chairman; Carl A. Cover; F. W. 
Conant; Perry A. Neal, director of per- 
sonnel; A. M. Rochlen, director of public 
relations. 

e* ee 


North American 


Under North American's new organiza- 
tion structure, operating functions of the 
three plants (Inglewood, Dallas, Kansas 
City) are divided into six basic elements 
—engineering, manufacturing, industrial 


relations, finance, quality control, public 
relations. 

Head of each of these functions will be 
responsible to J. H. Kindelberger, presi- 
dent, and J. L. Atwood, vice-president 
and assistant general manager 

In addition, three staff 
responsible to the president and vice- 
president, have been created. Named 
to these positions are C. J. Gallant, tech- 
nical consultant; Noble Shropshire, con- 
tract administrator; and H. R. Raynor, 


assistants, also 


who will handle special executive as- 
signments. 

R. H. Rice, chief engineer, will head 
all engineering work. Under him will be 
assistant chief engineers at the three 
plants. 


J. S. Smithson, as works manager. will 
direct factory managers, scheduling and 
budgets operations, production managers, 
liaison offices, and rurchasing depart- 
ments in each of the three plants, and will 
supervise local and eastern outside pro- 
duction as well. 

L. R. Taylor, as director of industrial 
relations, will supervise plant protection 
and personnel functions. 

In charge of financial functions will be 
R. A. Lambeth, treasurer 

R. E. Dawe, as director of inspection, 
will be responsible for quality control. 

As director of public relations and as- 
sistant to the president, R. L. Burla will 
have under him public relations offices 
at all plants. 

The Inglewood office will continue to be 
central headquarters for all three plants. 


Dickey Meyer With Lear 

Miss Dickey 
Meyer, formerly 
of TWA, has 
joined the staff 
of Lear Avia Inc. 
and will handle 
press liaison 
work at the 
company’s New 
York offices at 
30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, it was an- 
nounced on Apr. 
2 by Henry W. 
Roberts, Lear's 
director of public 
relations. Miss Meyer has been flying for 
seven years. 





Meyer 


Engine Capacity Increased 
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a SMALL BUILDING back of the white line to the left was the original 
of Ranger Aircraft Engines Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 


at Farmingdale, N. Y. 


The section between the white lines was built last 


og ned and is now turning out better than three engines per working day. 
uilding to right now under construction with 16 engine test stands to the 


rear, will more than 


double productive capacity. Albert Kahn Associated Archi- 


tects and Engineers Inc. holds the building contract. 
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Director and Treasurer 





formerly 
ated with Oliver United Filters Inc., has 
been elected to the board of directors of 


James H. Habegger, associ- 


Aircraft Accessories Corp., and ap- 
pointed treasurer of the company, as an- 
nounced in the last issue. A graduate of 
Stanford University, Habegger's duties at 
Aircraft Accessories will center around 
cost control and general supervision of 
the company's finances. 


Self-Sealing Fuel Tank 
Mass Production Eyed 


Heron Manufacturing Co., headed by 
Percy H. Heron. World War flyer and 
now head of the San Diego, Cal., high 


school technical department, is planning 
mass production of self-sealing rubber 
fuel tanks for airplanes, according to a 
recent announcement. 

A stock issue has been authorized by 
the state of California and Heron says 
negotiations are under way with several 
southern California aircraft plants to 
supply the leak-proof cells. 


Lear Plans Move To Piqua 

Lear Avia Inc., Dayton, is reported to 
have plans for removal of its plant to 
Piqua, O., following purchase of two 
factories and an office building. It also 
was said that the organization expects to 
increase present force of 350 workers to 
twice that number. 
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GM’s Dayton Prop Unit 
In Production by July 


New plant of Aeroproducts Division of 
General Motors Corp. at Dayton is ap- 
proaching completion with production of 
propellers scheduled to begin in July. 
C. E. Wilson, GM president, announced 
Mar. 30. 

The corporation acquired the propeller 
business of Engineering Products Inc. last 
June, the latter organization having been 
engaged in development of a hydraulic 
propeller 

Present plant contains 193,000 sq. ft., 
and negotiations are now under way, at 
the government's request, looking toward 
more than doubling the initial plant's 
size. 

Standard sizes of propellers for high 
horsepower engines will be manufactured 
by Aeroproducts. When the primary pro- 
gram is in full swing, 1,800 employes 
will be engaged in the production and 
testing of variable pitch propellers which 
will be driven in tests by Allison engines. 


500 “CHUTES A WEEK 
Pioneer Looks Toward Further 
Expansion, States Maj. 
Mallory, President 


Expansion of already enlarged manu- 
facturing facilities in order to handle ex- 
isting and anticipated orders has been 
announced by Maj. Henry R. Mallory, 
president of Pioneer Parachute Co., Man- 
chester, Conn 

Production has been increased from 
a weekly output of 50 ‘chutes last year 
to a present output of 500 units a week. 
This, in turn, requires more than l,- 
500,000 sq. yds. of silk parachute fabric 
per year, in addition to 10,000,000 ft. of 
silk cords for suspension lines. These 
are being made at Cheney Brothers Silk 
Mills, with which Pioneer is affiliated. 








WHY BOEING SCHOOL GRADUATES “FIT INTO” 


YOUR ORGANIZATION | 











In the Meteorology Laboratory, just one of 
17 modern shops and laboratories, Bocing 
School students learn how to decode weather 
reports, plot signals, draw weather maps, 
wnalyze and forecast weather phenomena 


















Writes Walter E. Gilbert, Divisional Superintendent, Canadian Airways, Ltd., 
“There seems to be a ‘certain something’ your school imparts to the men 
trained at Oakland which gives them not only the sheer technical skill but also 
a degree of poise and balance which makes it possible for them to fit into an 


organization. 


Phat doubtless is one reason why Boeing School graduates 


are successfully employed today in 48 different aviation organizations. 







in small classes 


i laboratories——U. 5. Ge 
reavier commercial-type machines 


are taught every detail of present-day aeronautics 


s. Boeing 





“t-approved in all departu 


six different ty pes including 
the modern multi-engined transport. 2. Boeing School men are trained in 1! Career courses 
\ hatever your needs. there is a Boeing School grad trained to meet them. 3. From the very 


start of their training, 
in an acroplane 


also in the school’s Link trainer 


Boeing School students learn actual instrument fly ing under the hood 


4. Bocing School students learn to build 


everything from radio equipment to finished planes. 


Get in touch with this modern school now for your future needs. 


BOEING SCHOOL 


OF AERONAUTICS 
ADIVISION OF ce) UNITED AIR LINES 





POSSSS SSS 998888 S80000S580080999SSRD 
$041 Hangar No.5, Airport, Oakland, Calif 2 
In months we shall probably need the « 
following personne!. Please send us brief bi- § 
ographies of men likely to be available then ? 
. 

: . 
Name Company . 
Address . 
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; ; ; sentiment for anti-strike legislation met cies y (Oy 
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If you are depending on other means to learn what’s going on in a, president Roosevelt insisted that the presi - and | puring 
Washington, look over this partial list of articles which appeared in the newly-formed defense mediation board Chemney will El additiona 
DAILY in TWO weeks—just 12 issues. How many did you read elsewhere? be given a chance. The President com- in charge of ay 4204, in | 
mended the initial success of the board the corporatien’s placed in 
° ° and expressed confidence in its ability to 7 ey ew 
Full-Length Special Research Articles handle the strike situation in the future Cheeney cmming So ors 
. . Until the mediation board receives an ni , 
National Resources Planning Board Report Urging Airport Construction extended trial, moves for anti-strike leg- already participating in department engine al 
Aircraft Employe Accident Rates Studied by Labor Department islation appear likely to be held in abey- group payments or in the soasamal 1, as con 
Membership, Committees & Background of Radio Technical Commission ance. “Incentive Compensation Plan.” Total |? 19 - 
for Aeronautics Most outspoken Administration official payments for all divisions will be ap- said. 
Analysis of New Senate Bill to Allow Suspension of Performance Bonds was William S. Knudsen, director-general proximately $600,000, double the amount He adc 
of the Office of Production Management paid in December. the indu 


Senate Approves Greater Appropriation for Plywood Research 
Summary of House and Senate Air Safety Investigations 
Details of 1942 Appropriations for CAA and CAB 
Comprehensive Testimony on CPTP Before House Appropriation Committee 
Weekly Analyses of New Bills Affecting Aviation 
Complete Breakdown of 1940 Aeronautical Exports 
Status of Plans for an Independent Air Force 
Post Office Appropriation Data for Fiscal 1942 
Outlook for Aircraft Sales to Latin America 
Military Aviation Items in 5th Deficiency Appropriation Bill 


a 
Complete Unedited Texts 


OPM Preference and Supplementary Orders on Aluminum 
OPM Statement on Its Policy for Location of New Defense Plants 
OPM Announcement on the Current Nickel Supply Situation 
War Department Statement on Its 30,000-Pilot Training Plan 
Announcement of the Army Air Corps’ 100,000-Mechanics Training Program 
OPM Blanket Preference Rating for Equipment Needed by Machine Tool 
Firms 


& 
Plus These Statistics 


Comparative Tabulations on Pilot & Aircraft Certificates, by CAA 
DAILY Awards of Army, Navy & CAA to Aviation Manufacturers 
January Aeronautical Exports, By Country & Classifications 


Plus These Detailed Monthly Traffic 
and Revenue Reports 


Continental Pan American: Western 
Braniff se Francisco-Aukland Delta 
an Francisco-H K 

pans -Continent n—-itti.a National 
American New York-Lisbon Eastern 
Northwest New York-Bermuda ' 
em Uraba, Medellin & Central — 

Panama Airways Inter-Island 
rwa Pacific- Alaska United 


PLUS 


ALL THIS IN TWO WEEKS! 


300 OTHER ITEMS! 
° 


Only by READING the Daily can 


‘ou learn its value to YOU. Write for a week’s samples—six issues—no 
ost or obligation, and discover why every airline in the United States & 
iawali, and every major manufacturer of aircraft and parts, is receiving 
rom one to twenty copies every morning. Put your samples on a list 
or your executive and sales staff. They'll agree unanimously with you: 


“he DAILY is indispensable. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPIES TO 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 


‘ARLE BUILDING 


> 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





who told an Army Day gathering that the 
most serious thing about recent strikes 
was that it showed that “radical labor 
leaders could tell the state and federal 
governments where to get off.” He de- 
clared that the labor situation during the 
past month had grown worse and warned 
that the epidemic of strikes must stop or 
the effort for defense and aid to the 
Allies would fail. 

Of primary interest to the aircraft in- 
dustry was the Ford Motor Co. walkout 
in which work on the new $21,000,000 air- 
plane engine factory was halted along 
with operations at the recently con- 
structed magnesium foundry. Other dis- 
putes included an inter-union squabble 
at Breeze Corps.’ plant in Newark, N. J., 
and a work stoppage at American Mag- 
nesium Co., Cleveland, O., subsidiary of 


Aluminum Co. of America, where 
workers demanded wage increases. 
Douglas Boosts Wages 

Blanket wage increases of from two 


and a half to five cents an hour for em- 
ployes of Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. were 
announced Mar. 31 by Donald W. Doug- 
las, president. The raises will affect 
25,000 workers now employed by the firm 
and will be applicable to an additional 
25,000 expected to be on the payroll be- 
fore the end of 1941. Minimum starting 
rate for unskilled beginners was boosted 
from 50 to 5242 cents an hour 


Starts 10-Hour Shifts 


Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale 
N. Y., recently established two 10-hour 
shifts, replacing the former eight-hour 
shifts, according to J. L. McClane, vice- 
president and general manager. Time 
and a half will be paid 2,300 employes for 
the two extra hours. 

Meanwhile, Bell Aircraft Corp. an- 
nounced that 200 employes in its engi- 
neering department will increase their 
working hours from 40 to 56 to speed 
plane production at the Buffalo, N. Y., 
plant. 

Seeks Industry Pact 


Isadore Lubin, executive assistant to 
OPM Associate Director Sidney Hillman, 
this month declared the government hopes 
the recent Pacific Coast shipbuilding 
agreement banning strikes may be ex- 


‘tended to the aircraft industry 


Solar Agreement Signed 


A no-strike, no-lockout agreement was 
recently signed by Solar Aircraft Co., San 
Diego, Cal., and the Solar Employees As- 
sociation, independent labor group. 


Employe Payments Announced 


In pursuance of the policy inaugur- 
ated last fall, United Aircraft Corp., an- 
nounced recently that additional wage- 
salary payments covering the six months’ 
period ending Apr. 30, 1941 will be made 
early in June to employes who are not 


Plans Organization Drives 

The CIO recently announced plans for 
an intensive organization campaign at 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., San Diego 
Cal.; Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
Monica, Cal., and Sperry Gyroscope Co 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NLRB Elections 

United Automobile Workers (CIO) won 
a National Labor Relations Board election 
at Republic Aircraft Products, Detroit 
Mich., 297-94, and a runoff election at 
North American Aviation Inc., Ingle- 
wood, Cal., 3,043-2.973, the union an- 
nounced recently. 

The NLRB, meanwhile, announced the 
certification of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (AFL) as sole bar- 
gaining agency for production and main- 
tenance employes at Menasco Mfg. Co. 
Los Angeles. 


Beech Aircraft Outlines 
‘Production Bonus Plan’ 


To Increase Waze Rates 

A “production bonus plan” which will 
add $500,000 a year to wages paid em- 
ployes of Beech Aircraft Corp. when 
capacity production is reached was an- 
nounced recently by company officials 
and the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL), bargaining agency 
at the plant. 

The plan is outlined as follows: “At the 
first weekly pay period beginning not 
less than five days after the first 30-day 
period during which a total of 20 twin- 
engine Beechcrafts shail have been de- 
livered to and accepted by the govern- 
ment, a pay increase of 244 cents an hour 
automatically shall be granted to all 
workers included in the classifications 
covered by our present union agreement, 
and who have been Beech employes for 
more than 35 days. 

“At the first weekly pay period be- 
ginning not less than five days after the 
first 30-day period during which a total 
of 50 twin-engine Beechcrafts shall have 
been delivered to and accepted by the 
government, an additional 2%-cent in- 
crease shall be granted.” 

The company states that the plan is 
not a substitute for regular reviews and 
re-classifications of wage rates which will 
continue to be held at the appointed 
four-month intervals. 

Present production schedules call for 
20 planes a month by May and 50 planes 
a month by June. 


Albaugh, Wright Elected 


by Thompson Products Ine. 
W. M. Albaugh, formerly treasurer of 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, has 
been elected vice-president, and J. 
Wright, formerly secretary, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 
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THE AMERICAN aircraft manu- 
facturing industry increased its pro- 
quctive facilities 28 per cent in the 
39 days between Jan. 1 and Mar. 1 
of this year, according to Col. John 
H. Jouett, president of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce. He an- 
nounced that a Chamber survey 
shows a total of 24,122,230 sq. ft. of 
productive floor space in operation 
by plane, engine and propeller com- 

ies on Mar. 1, as compared to 
18,782,879 sq. ft. on Jan, 1, an in- 
crease of 5,339,351 sq. ft. 

During the same period, 27,261 
additional shop employes were hired, 
and, in the vast majority of cases, 
placed in training by the companies. 
The new hirings brought to 173,076 
the total of shop employes in plane, 
engine and propeller plants on Mar. 
1, as compared to 145,815 on Jan. 1, 
a 19 per cent increase, Col. Jouett 


said. 
He added that total floor space of 
the industry on Mar. 1, including 
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Aircraft Industry Expands Shop 
Floor Space 28% in Two Months 


engineering and clerical, as well as 
productive area, was 31,383,967 sq. 
ft.; and that total personnel, includ- 
ing executive, accounting, engineer- 
ing and research, as well as shop 
employes, was 226,172. It was pointed 
out that the Chamber’s survey did 
not cover aeronautical manufactur- 
ing activities of the automobile in- 
dustry, which is building aircraft 
engines under license and plane sub- 
assemblies under subcontract. 

In breaking down the totals, Col. 
Jouett reported that the airplane 
manufacturing companies alone in- 
creased productive floor space from 
12,664,600 sq. ft. on Jan. 1 to 16,- 
178,093 sq. ft. on Mar. 1; and shop 
employes from 104,370 to 123,618. 
Engine firms increased productive 
floor area from 5,272,479 to 6,440,509 
sq. ft. and shop employes from 35,950 
to 42,591. Propeller concerns ex- 
panded productive floor space from 
845,800 to 1,503,628 sq. ft. and shop 
personnel from 5,495 to 6,867. 





C-W Combines 
Plane Divisions 


THE TWO AIRCRAFT divisions of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.—Curtiss Aeroplane 
Division, at Buffalo, and St. Louis Air- 
plane Division, at Robertson, Mo.—have 
been combined into what is known as 
the Airplane Division of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.; the Curtiss Propeller Division be- 
comes known as Curtiss-Wright Pro- 
peller Division; while Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corp. retains its original designation. 

The corporation’s Airplane Division at 
Buffalo, with additions now under con- 
struction, will cover 1,902,410 sq. ft. 
which will be devoted to the manufacture 
of pursuit and observation types, par- 
ticularly the P-40 pursuit, the Hawk 81-A 
(British Tomahawk), and the Hawk 
75-A. 

The Airplane Division at St. Louis will 
cover 1,210,450 sq. ft. when present ex- 
pansion is completed. Types to be 
manufactured here include the CW-20 
transport, the CW-21 interceptor, the 
CW-22 two-seat observation and trainer 
and the AT-9 twin-engined trainer. 

The division’s plant of 1,156,000 sq. ft., 
now building at Columbus, O., will con- 
centrate its production efforts on the 
SB2C-1 dive bomber (pictured in Amert- 
can Aviation for Apr. 1, p. 6) and the 
SO3C-1 observation plane. 

Curtiss-Wright’s vice president in 
charge of the Airplane Division is Bur- 
dette S. Wright who also is general man- 
ager of Buffalo plants A and B; general 
manager of the St. Louis plant is C. W. 
France; and general manager of the Co- 
lumbus plant is J. A. Williams. 

Recently named as assistant to Wil- 
liams at Columbus is J. T. Corrodi. 

Additional personnel for the Ohio plant 
are: R. C. Blaylock, chief engineer; G. 
B. Clark, sales manager; S. I. Vaughn, 
factory manager; W. J. Flood, comptrol- 
ler, George Bauman, quality manager; 
and W. F. O’Brien, personnel manager. 


Establishes LA Plant 


Western Research Labs, a division of 
Pine Chemicals Inc., recently estab- 
lished a plant at 819 N. LaBrea Ave., Los 
Angeles, and has installed equipment 
consisting of four X-ray machines, two 
of which operate at voltages of approxi- 
mately 250,000 at 15 milliamperes, suffi- 
clent to radiograph any part used in 
aircraft. One machine has a capacity 
of over 3,000 parts daily. Another is 
portable and is capable of radiograph- 

Parts up to three inches of steel. 
The other two are for fine focus. 

















Parts Mfrs. Assn. Reports 
Gain of 10 Member Firms 


AIRCRAFT PARTS Manufacturers As- 
sociation, the idea which originated with 
Jack Frost who now serves as the organi- 
zation’s executive secretary and man- 
ager, has report- 
ed a gain of 10 
member com- 
panies, bringing 
the total to 80 
50% of the num- 
ber of firms en- 
gaged in aircraft 
parts work in 
Los Angeles 
These 80 com- 
panies employ 
approximately 
16,000 persons 
and are working 
against a_ total 


Frost 


backlog estimated at $35,000,000. 


Lacking Washington representation. 
and until recently inexperienced in avia- 
tion problems, the aircraft parts pro- 
cessors have had a difficult time studying 
legislation and regulations while keep- 
ing up their production schedules. The 
association maintains an office from 
which bulletins are issued almost daily 
dealing with immediate problems af- 
fecting production. The office, located 
at 281 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los 
Angeles, acts as a clearing house for 
problems relating to legislation, occupa- 
tional deferments in Selective Service, 
labor, standardization, financing, etc. 

Frost, connected with aviation in vari- 
ous capacities for nearly 15 years, has 
long been a pilot and formerly served 
as secretary to the president of TWA and 
secretary to Maj. Reuben H. Fleet, Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp.'s president. 


Directs Parts Plant 


D. A. Samson, 
formerly operat- 
ing manager of 
the Dodge Main 
factory of Chry- 
sler Corp., re- 
cently was ap- 
pointed operat- 
ing manager of 
the corporation's 
Warren Ave 
plant in  De- 
troit which will 
be used for the 
manufacture of 
fuselage sections 





for the Martin B-26 bomber. 


The 600,000 sq. ft. of the plant were 


leased by Chrysler and more than 50 
men are working with Samson, 
ning layout 
bomber sections. 


plan- 
and production of the 


NEW MATERIEL DEPT. 
Col. Flickinger Heads Republic’s 
Division; Will Be Assisted 
by Don Parker 


Organization of a new materiel depart- 
ment to control purchase and handling 
of all materials 


used in the pro- 
duction of Re- 
public planes, 
and the appoint- 
ment of Lt. Col. 
Harrison W 
Flickinger to 
head the depart- 
ment. was an- 
nounced on Mar. 
18 by J. L. Me- 
Clane, vice-pres- 
ident and gen- 
eral manager of 
Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y 

Col. Flickinger has been director of 
Republic's export department since 1939 





ip 


Flickinger 


a post he will continue to fill. 

Don M. Parker Jr., who is assistant di- 
rector of the company’s export depart- 
ment under Col. Flickinger. will become 
the executive assistant of the newly cre- 
ated department. 
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Henry H. Kerr Manages 
Weatherhead’s LA Office 
Weatherhead 
Co has an- 
nounced the 
appointment of 
Henry H. Kerr as 
western manager 
with headquar- 
ters in Los An- 
geles. Kerr for 
many years has 
been engaged in 
the development 
engineering and 
sale of hydraulic 
devices for air- 


J 





craft His ap- Kerr 
pointment will augment the services 
rendered the Cleveland, O., company by 


John D. Baldwin Jr. and William P. Todd 
who will continue to cover sales and 
engineering for the Los Angeles office. 


National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
seciation, 10525 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land, O., tells the story of how the 


nation’s machine tool industry is turn- 
ing out all types of machine tools at 


the rate of $650,000,000 a year, almost 
four times the production rate of the 
peak year of 1929, in a booklet en- 
titled Machine Tools.” 





RYAN Universal Joint EXHAUST MANIFOLDS 


Are Standard Equipment 
On America’s Leading Airplanes 


INCE their development over three years ago, Ryan Universal 


Joint Manifolds have been produced in 


arge quantities for 


leading aircraft manufacturers and are now standard equipment 
on 19 types of America’s most modern military and commercial 


airplanes. 


The Ryan Universal Joint Exhaust Manifold is supported on 
the — mount, free from engine vibration. Compared with 


older s 
extended 


ip-joint types, the Ryan Manifold stands up for a greatly 
riod of life with maintenance and repair costs almost 


entirely eliminated and safety greatly increased. Added advan- 
tages are gas tightness and superiority for turbo-supercharger 


installations. 


Through expanded production facilities these manifolds can 
now be supplied on rapid delivery schedules to additional airplane 
manufacturers. The Ryan engineering staff of exhaust manifold 
specialists stands ready to cooperate with established aircraft man- 
ufacturers in the solution of exhaust manifold problems. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 


Builders of the Famous Ryan S-T Trainers 


Lindbergh Field 


= EXHAUST 





San Diego, Calif. 


MANIFOLDS oe 
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Emigh, Comdr. Heuster 
Join Reynolds Metals 


APPOINTMENT of Howard E. Emigh 
as superintendent of the new Reynolds 
aluminum alloy rolling mill at Lister, 
Ala., was announced recently by R. S 
Reynolds, president of Reynolds Metals 
Co. At the same time, Comdr. Harry J. 
Heuster was named to the newly-created 
post of special Reynolds representative 
to assist in coordination of defense pro- 
duction for the aviation industry. 

For a number of years Emigh was con- 
nected with Ford Motor Co. as consult- 
ant and plant supervisor. Prior to that 
time he was engaged in engineering work 
with Wheeling Steel Corp. and Weirton 
Steel Co. Recently he was employed as 
consultant on rolling mill operations for 
United Engineering and Foundry Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and also served as gen- 
eral consultant for the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

Working out of the firm's Louisville 
and Washington, D. C., offices, Comdr. 
Heuster will handle technical aspects of 
aluminum production for aircraft needs. 
The new aviation representative has 
served 23 years with the U.S. Navy. From 
1918 to 1927 he was engaged in metal- 

* lurgical research at the Naval Aircraft 
Factory, Philadelphia. Since that time 
he has been connected with the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics and has special- 
ized in metallurgical problems involved 
in the construction and maintenance of 
naval aircraft. 





Sales Post to Kiely 

Appointment of Thomas J. Kiely as 
sales manager of American Bosch Corp.’s 
aviation division was announced recently. 
Associated with American Bosch since 
1923, Kiely has been connected with the 
development and application of aviation 
magnetos. Kiely’s new post was created 
because of the firm’s increased activity 
in aviation. company officials stated. 


Token Paychecks Issued 


, A policy of keeping all employes who 

join the U. S. armed forces on the com- 
pany payroll for at least a year has been 
put into effect by Aeronca Aircraft Corp.., 
Carl Friedlander, president, announced 
recently. 

Token paychecks will be issued to all 
such persons every payday. The men 


American 


Vega’s Modern Plant 





Now being rushed to completion by 
Vega Airplane Co. at Union Air Ter- 
minal, Burbank, Cal., is a factory of 
1,090,410 sq. ft. of floor space designed 
to produce upwards of 2,000 airplanes 
yearly. Entirely fluorescent lighted, 
the plant’s eight buildings are so 
arranged that they comprise a com- 
pact’ and integrated manufacturing 
unit, 

Running the full 850 ft. of the main 
building, and separated by one leg 
of the mezzanine floor are two final 
assembly lines. The installation of a 
power-driven conveyor was incor- 
porated in the design. Vega, a sub- 
sidiary of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., also 
has introduced a final assembly pit 
in conjunction with the conveyor on 
each line. Top photo shows main en- 
trance to Vega’s administration build- 
ing; lower, receptionist in main lobby. 





will retain their status as employes, thus 
preserving all seniority rights, Fried- 
lander continued, adding that it will be 
plain from the payroll that those who are 
employed to do the work of those called 
away are employed in an “acting” 
capacity only. 
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Civil Aircraft Production 
Domestic, by Types 


CAA Statistics 





Percent # 
Increase 
1940 93 : 
1939 
Landplanes Docreasg 
l-2 place: 
Single-engine 5,542 3,114 77.97 
Multi-engine 2 4 —50.00 
3-5 place 
Single-engine 978 456 114.47 
Multi-engine 16 9 77.78 
6-17 place 
Multi-engine 29 21 38.09 
21 place and over 
Multi-engine 118 55 114.55 
Seapianes: 
Single-engine 17 43 60.47 
Multi-engine 0 8 —100.00 
Amphibians 
Single-engine l 8 
Multi-engine 1 5 —80.00 
Total single-eng!: 6,538 3,613 80.96 
Total multi-eng 166 102 62.75 
Unclassified 44 0 
GRAND TOTAI 6,748 3,715 81.64 
Domestic. by Engine Horsepower 
Percent of 
Increase 
or 
3 1940 1939 Decrease 
50 hp. and under 
Single-engine 335 1,684 —80.11 
Multi-engine 1 2 —50.00 
51-70 hp.: 
Single-engine 4,569 1,349 238.70 
Multi-engine 0 0 coal 
71-100 hp 
Single-engine 1,043 311 + 235.37 
Multi-engine 0 0 secnse 
101-165 hp.: 
Single-engine 180 119 + 51.26 
Muiti-engine 0 1 —100.00 
166-225 hp.: 
Single-engine 313 8 + 3,812.50 
Multi-engine 15 1 + 1,400.00 
226-300 hp.: 
Single-engine 36 82 —56.10 
Multi-engine 0 4 -100.00 
301-600 hp.: 
Single-engine 61 54 12.96 
Multi-engine 14 22 —¥ .%6 
601-1800 hp. 
Single-engine 1 6 —83.33 
Multi-engine 136 72 88.89 
Total single-engine 6,538 3,613 + 80.96 
Total multi-engine 166 102 +62.75 
Unclassified 44 > ees 
GRAND TOTAI 6,748 3,715 81.64 
Domestic, by Weight and Engine Classification 
Percent of 
Increase 
or 
1940 1939 Decrease 
Class I (not more than 1,300 lbs.) 4.455 3,029 47.08 
Class IIS (1,300-4,000 lbs. single-engine) 2.017 526 283.46 
Class IIM (1,300-4,000 lbs. multi-engine) ..... 2 3 —33.33 
Class IIIS (4,000-10,000 lbs. single-engine) 66 £6 17.86 
Class IIIM (4,000-10,000 lbs. multi-engine) 28 26 7.69 
Class IVS (10,000-25,000 lbs. single-engine) 0 2 —100.00 
Class IVM (10,000-25,000 lbs. multi-engine) .. 126 61 106.56 
Class V (gross weight in excess of 25,000 lbs.) 10 12 16.67 
Unclassified ....... : baenenes : 44 0 - 
GRAND TOTAL 6,748 3.715 81.64 


Kellett Autogiro Corp. stockholders 
have elected JOHN H. P. GOULD to the 
board of directors, succeeding C. T. 
LUDINGTON, resigned. 

North American Aviation Inc. stock- 
holders have elected GERALD BROPHY, 
attorney of Chadbourne, Wallace, Parke 
& Whiteside, New York City, as a direc- 
tor. Brophy represents TWA and Amer- 


OLLECTORS 


STAINLESS STEEL 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS 


TANKS - COWLING - ETC 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS, INC. 
W E Y AVEN f . VAN N b 4 . ALIFORNIA 


ican Export Airlines. R. A. LAMBETH, 
treasurer, also was made a director. 

Aviation Corp. recently elected the fol- 
lowing board of directors: VICTOR 
EMANUEL, C. COBURN DARLING, 
CARLTON M. HIGBIE, L. B. MANNING 
R. S. PRUITT, BENJAMIN H. NAMM. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR, JR., L. I. HART- 
MEYER, TOM M. GIRDLER. Three 
former directors of the corporation wer 
not re-elected. 


—— 
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Financial Reports 


For Calendar 1940 








CURTISS-WRIGHT CORP.—Consoli- 
dated statement shows $15,746.874 net 
profit equal to $1.81 a share, compared 
with $5,218,258 or $.39 in 1939. Sales in- 
creased from $48,597,976 in 1939 to 
$138,720,151 and total taxes jumped 
from $2,587,234 to $30,876,143. Dividends 
declared during 1940 included $2 a 
share on Class A stock or $2,317,280, 
and $.50 on common stock or $3,715,126 
In 1939 dividends totaled $2,317,057 for 
Class A stock. 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets 
$202,298,846, including current $154,- 
783,728 with $97,840,327 cash of which 
approximately $68,000,000 was advanced 
by customers to meet expenditures of 
uncompleted sales contracts. Current 
liabilities amounted to $140,961,981; 
Class A stock, $l-par, $1,158,693; com- 


mon stock, $l-par, $7,431,979; capital 
surplus $19,441,260; earned surplus 
$16,349,387. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEER- 
ING CORP.—Net earnings of $1,415,964 
equal to $2.79 are reported, against 
$892,063 or $1.85 in 1939. Gross sales 
increased to $8,811,294 from $4,482,350 
the previous year. Federal taxes totaled 
$1,008,395 in 1940, $211,581 in 1939, while 
dividends for these years amounted to 
$634,325 ($1.25 a share) and $502,863 
($1.05), respectively. Distribution of 
each dollar spent in 1940 is shown: $.39 
for material and subcontracted parts; 
$.275 for wages; $.12 taxes; $.115 indirect 
charges; $.06 dividends, and $.04 plant 
addition. 

Remunerations during 1940: L. R. 
Grumman, president, chairman, $42,096; 
L. A. Swirbul, executive vice president 
and general manager, $37,096; William 
T. Schwendler, vice president and chief 
engineer, $18,699. 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets 
$8,154,664, including current $6,662,049 
with $1,811,825 cash; fixed assets $990,- 
006; current liabilities $2,112,171, with 
accounts payable $982,728; advances and 
deposits on contracts $3,057,828; capital 
stock authorized 600,000 shares, $l-par, 
issued 508,060; capital surplus $942,340; 
earned $1,528,712. 

AERO SUPPLY MANUFACTURING 


co. INC.—Net income of $554,256 re- 
ported to SEC; net sales $3,797,671; cost 
of goods sold $2,219,187. Balance sheet 
at Dec. 31: Assets $2,179,062, including 
current $1,620,439 with $430,167 cash; 
fixed assets $492,479; current liabilities 
$829,633; capital surplus $28,586; all 
other surplus $879,428. Remunerations 
for 1940: Frank N. Ames, president, di- 
rector, $21,406; Sam J. Irvine, vice presi- 
dent, director, $15,431; Luke E. Graham, 
vice president, director, secretary and 
treasurer, $13,025 

NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 
INC.—<Although sales increased from 
$27,608,651 in 1939 to $36,862,514, net 
income before dividends increased only 
$2,244 from $7,188,092 in 1939 to §$7,- 
090,336, equal to $2.06 a share each year 


Provision for federal taxes was §$2,- 
£92,000 in 1940, against $1,501,000 the 
previous year. Dividends aggregated 


$4,293,791 im 1940, or $1.25 a share, the 
remainder of net income amounting to 
$2,/96,545 being added to earned sur- 
p.us. 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets $54.- 
017,638, including current $51,013,414 
with $22,440.34 cash; fixed assets less 
depreciation reserve $2,712,934; current 
liapilities $41,385,227, with accounts 
payable $3,887,369 and taxes payable 
$3,431,746; capital stock $3,435,033 (au- 
thorized 6,000,000 shares, $l-par. issued 
and outstanding 3,435,033); capital sur- 
plus $3,109,938; earned surplus since 
Dec. 31, 1934, $5,821,619 

BOEING AIRPLANE CO.—Consoli- 
dated report, excluding Canadian sub- 
sidiary, shows profit of $374,655 equal 
to $.34 a share, compared with loss of 
$3,284,073 in 1939 Deliveries totaled 
$19,390,718, and included production for 
the Army $14,754,875, tor the Navy $718,- 
355. Item of $640,000 was charged 
against income for the proportion of 
the total estimated excess cost appli- 
cable to the period on contract for six 
flying boats scheduled for 1941 delivery. 
Federal and state taxes amounted to 
$188,811. Boeing Aircraft of Canada 
Ltd., subsidiary, had net profit of $10,- 
347 (Canadian dollars). 

Balance sheet at Dec, 31: Assets $33,- 





charts, $614,875 (Navy). 


Corps). 
$27,480 (Air Corps) 


Bendix Products Div.., 
parts, $134,699 (Air Corns). 


magneto assemblies, $450,887 

$325,710 (Air Corps). 
West India Oil Co 

$1,513,333 (Air Corns). 

lator assembiies, $300,255 (Air Corps). 


tube assemblies, $230,999 (Air Corps). 


indicators, $246,000 (Navy). 
$97,826 (Navy) 
(Air Corps). 


Spare parts, $95,970 (Air Corps). 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Inc.. 
(Air Corns). 


Weston Electrical Instrument 
$25,269 (Air Corns). 
Corps) . 

Crouse-Hinds Co.., 
Curtiss Aeroplane Div. 


assemblies, $110,975 (Air Corps). 








Bendix Aviation Corp., S. Bend, 


Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J.. 


Rough Wear Clothing Co., Middletown, Pa.. 
Kolisman Instrument Div., Square D Co., Elmhurst, N. 


Akron, O.. 


Curtiss-Wright 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 
Release Date Shown 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 3/24, octants and 
Engineering & Research Corp., Riverdale, Md., 3/24, propeller blades, $76,000 (Navy). 


Standard Parachute Corp., San Diego, Cal., 3/27, parachutes, $284,700 (Air Corps). 
Switlik Parachute & Equipment Co., Trenton, N. J., 3/27, parachutes, $38,281 


(Air 


Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 3/27, gage assemblies 


Ind., 3/27, maintenance 


Pioneer Instrument Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 3/27. indicator 
assemblies, $146,300 (Air Corps). 
Air Cruisers Inc., Clifton, N. J., 3/27, life preserver vests, $266,175 (Air Corps). 


Akeley Camera Co. Inc., New York, N. Y., 3/27, cameras, $39,179 (Air Corps). 
Moore Eastwood & Co., Dayton, O., 3/27, generators, $42,684 (Air Corps). 

Shell Oil Co. Inc.. New York. N. Y., 3/29. aircraft fuel, $32,200 (Air Corps). 
Scintilla Magneto Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Sidney, N. Y., 4/2, distributor and 
D (Air Corps). 

American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass., 4/2. distributor and magneto assemblies. 


Rohm & Haas Co. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 4/2, plastic sheet, $81,630 (Air Corps) 
r ) San Juan, Puerto Rico, 4/2, aircraft fuel, $427.750 (Air Corps) 
Lycoming Div., Aviation Manufacturing Corp., Williamsport, Pa., 4/3, spare parts 


Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 4/3, supercharge regu- 


4 3. indicator and 
(Air Corps) 


4/3. flying jackets, $214,841 
Y., 4/3. transmitters and 


Eclipse Aviation Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., 4/4, aircraft starters 
U. S. Electrical Motors Inc., Brooklyn. N. Y., 4/4, generator test stands, $84,850 


Fairchild Aircraft Div., Fairchild Engine & Airvlane Corp., Hagerstown, Md.. 4/4. 


4/4, life preserver vests, $155,207 


R. R. Robertson, Ch cago, Ill.. 4/4, cameras, $77.984 (Air Corns) 
Corp., Newark. 


N. J., 4/4, indicator assemblies. 


Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, O., 4/4, generator and panel assemblies, $97,085 (Air 


Syracuse, N. Y., 4/4, lamp assemblies, $55,948 (Air Corps) 
Corp., Buffalo, 


N. Y., 4/4, engine mount 
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Sperry Elects Sanderson and Webb 





John Sanderson 


THE ELECTION of John Sanderson as 
vice president in charge of finance and 


James E. Webb as treasurer of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. was announced on Apr 
2 by R. E. Gillmore, president of the 


Brooklyn organization. 

Sanderson in 1917 entered the Navy as 
an ensign, and later he was transferred 
to Buffalo as supervising cost inspector 
for aircraft with headquarters at Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane Co. On the formation of 
North American Aviation Inc. he be- 
came treasurer as well as a director. 
In 1933 when Sperry Corp. was formed he 


James E. Webb 


became vice president, treasurer, and a 
director 

In his new position as vice president 
ot Sperry Gyroscope, Sanderson will 


continue as vice president of Sperry 
Corp. and member of the board. 

Prior to his election as treasurer of 
Sperry Gyroscope, Webb was personnel 
director and assistant to the president. 
A director of the National Aeronautic 
Association, he holds a commercial pilot's 
license. He received flight training in 
the Marine Corps and was given his 
Lieutenant's commission 





668,885, including current $24,516,133 
with $11,330,223 cash; expenditures 
under emergency plant facilities con- 
tracts $3,033,461; fixed assets less de- 
preciation $5,473,120; current liabilities 
$21,812,419, including $17,670,313 ad- 
vances on sales contracts; capital stock 
$5,412,270 (authorized 1,250,000 shares, 
$5-par, issued and outstanding 1,081,- 


673-34); paid-in surplus $4,507,270; 
earned surplus since Sept. 30, 1939. 
$203,520 (red) 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE 
CORP.—Consolidated statement, in- 
cluding operations of Duramold Air- 
craft Corp., subsidiary, indicates net 
income transferred to surplus of $60,- 
771, compared with $187,694 in 1939. Net 
sales for 1940 totaled $3,256,995 against 
$1,343,019 the previous year; cost of 
zoods sold, including amortization of 
development costs, $2,889,365; net in- 
come before federal taxes $82,499 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets $4,- 
832,902, including current $2,613,053 
with $430,860 cash; property and equip- 
ment less depreciation $1,341,809; emer- 
gency plant facilities $213,093; current 
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Write for bulletins or ask our representative to call. 


liabilities $2,636,509 with advances on 

S. government contracts $1,654,761; 
capital $1,711,324 common stock, $]-par 
(Turn to page 38, col. 1) 








Aeronautical Advisory Service 


G. M. & L. HENIG CORP. 


Aeronautical & Financial 
Service 


80 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 








AVIATION INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraft Engine Courses 
C.A.A. Recognized N. Y. State Licensed 
Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave 


Long Island City New York 











IBRATION 


TESTING INSTRUMENTS 
for 


aircraft, engines and propellers 


1. FREQUENCY ANALYZERS—Indicating and Recording 

2. VIBRATION PICK-UP UNITS 

3. MULTI-CHANNEL AMPLIFIERS— Modulated and straight audio 
4. INDUSTRIAL NOISE ANALYZERS 


—For production acoustic testing 
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467 Planes Shipped in January 


as Exports Move in Record Volume 


EXPORT OF U. S. aeronautical prod- 
ucts reached record peak in January 
when shipments totaled $40,852,241, an 
increase of 27% over $32,111,229 for De- 
cember, and 9% above the previous 
monthly high of $37,479,494 in Aug. 1940, 
according to Motive Products Division, 
Dept. of Commerce. Shipment of planes 
increased from 369 in December to 450, 
while number of engines decreased slight- 
ly from 559 to 514. 

More than 90% of the aircraft going 
abroad in January went direct to Great 
Britain or to British possessions: Canada 
135; Gold Coast 120; Great Britain 102; 
British Malaya 43; Union of South Africa 
19; British India 2. Of the 514 engines 
exported, 305 went to Great Britain and 
153 to Canada. 

January aeronautical exports were 
valued: 467 planes $27,485,861; 514 engines 
$5,710,002; engine parts and accessories 
$2,441,994; instruments and parts §$1,- 
408,606; propellers and parts $1,387,202; 
parachutes and parts $57,020; other parts 
and accessories $2,361,556. 

Seventeen customers spent more than 
$50,000 each for U. S. aviation products 
in January, as follows: 

United Kingdom 


$19,340,590 
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(authorized 1,500,000 shares, issued and 
outstanding 1,035,535); capital surplus 
$488,073; earned surplus since Dec. 1, 
1936, $343,592 (red). Not included in 
balance sheet are commitments at Dec. 
31 for purchase of materials, supplies 
and plant additions in a»nproximate 
amount of $4,530,613. 


ARO EQUIPMENT CORP.—Net profit 
of $167,726, after all charzes equal to 
$1.07 on 156,918 capital shares, com- 
pares with $166,671 or $1.06 in 1939. 

UNITED AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
INC.—Revised net profit was $420,969 or 
$2.11 a share against $104,712 or $.77 
in 1939. Previous report for 1940 showed 
net profit $381,089. (AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, Mar. 1, 1941, p. 44). 

TRANS-CANADA AIR’ LINES—Net 
profit totaled $59,263, against loss of 
$411,656 in 1939. Operating revenue 
was $4,592,383, with passenger $1,574,217, 
mail $2,832,363, and express $39.488, 
compared with operating expense of 
$4,053,120. Revenue passengers. in- 
creased from 21,569 in 1939 to 53,180. 

SPERRY CORP.—Annual report in- 
dicates net income of $7,854,176 equal 
to $3.90 on 2,015,565 shares represented 
by voting trust certificates outstanding, 
against $5,462,060 or $2.71 in 1939. Bal- 
ance sheet, including all domestic sub- 
sidiaries, showed assets $41,081,825 at 
Dec. 31, with current $33,173,652 com- 
pared with $23,500,617 current liabilities. 
About 25% of volume of company’s 
business is in aeronautics. 

FAIRCHILD AVIATION CORP.—Con- 
solidated statement shows net profit 
$648,698 equal to $1.92 on 337,032 shares, 
against $422,740 or $1.25 in 1939. Bal- 
ance sheet at Dec. 31: current assets 


$3,424,062, with $1,770,273 cash; current 


liabilities $2,523,839, of which $1,689,542 
were advance deposits on contracts. 


rece 7,190,715 
Gold Coast ..........-.. 6.397.497 
British Malaya ...... 2.708.644 
Union of S. Africa ..... 2.376.382 
AeA cc ccccccccccss 569,658 
BD wndccccsccesccesss 550,473 
Netherlands Indies ..... 499,795 
DD pdecndserdseveurssas 214,201 
British E. Africa ....... 147,378 
Ar@entinea ....ccccscesee 121,717 
British India ..........-. 98,860 
BE cccvevccocsscece 79,982 
ree 75,004 
ME. evtgeatcckwanevnds 68,497 
PE cident esaseeaeee 67,307 
 déakwtoceecaneoae ens 53.800 
AMERICAN AIRLINES INC.—Earn- 


ings of $1,858,549 compared with $1,- 
467,751 in 1939. Operating revenue of 
$20,689,618 included passengers §$15,- 
898,794, mail $3,912,817, express $566,796; 
other income $326,740 (profit from sale 
of property and equipment $250,835). 
Operating expenses totaled $16,084,778; 
other charges $572,845; provision for 
obsolescence and depreciation $1.940,784; 
provision for federal taxes $559,400. 

Balance sheet at Dec. 31: Assets 
$17,631,792, including current $9,567,500 
with $6,855,742 cash; flying equipment 
after depreciation $5,239,682; current 
liabilities $3,827,480; preferred stock 
$5,100,000; common stock $3,803,130; 
paid-in surplus $1,456,345; earned sur- 
plus $1,011,249. 

WARNER AIRCRAFT CORP.—Net 
profit of $95,124, equal to $.19 on 499,952 
shares $l-par, contrasted with net loss 
of $121,501 in 1939. Sales of $743,883 
represented 300% imcrease over pre- 
vious year. 

ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA— 
Earnings of $44,146,297 or $25.12 a share 
compared with $36,633,389 or $19.77 in 
1939. 

REYNOLDS METALS CO.—Net profit 
$2,428,276 equal to $2.10 a share, com- 
pared with $1,526,891 or $1.22 in 1939. 


Consair Directors Draw Pay 

Directors of Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp. who are not company employes 
have been placed on an annual salary 
plus expenses basis. Under plan approved 
by stockholders Mar. 27, such directors 
will receive $4,000 annually with $500 
deductible for each failure to attend a 
regular board meeting. Salary may be 
adjusted from time to time, but the 
aggregate may not exceed $5,000 in any 
calendar year. 


Cessna Stock Listed 


Stock of Cessna Aircraft Co. was listed 
on the New York Curb Exchange and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange Apr. 7. 














Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


125 West Wells Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Rejoins Consair 


H. E. Weihmiller 
Formerly eastern representative and 
from 1937 a vice president of Consoli- 


dated Aircraft Corp., 
away from the company 
mately a year, 





who has been 
for approxi- 
has returned and re- 


joined the organization in his former 


capacity. 


ton office and eastern activities. 


CAL Names Underwriter 
Continental Air Lines has amended its 


recent registration statement 
SEC to show underwriter 
Bros., New York City. 
50,000 shares 


He will handle the Washing- 


filed with 
as Lehman 
Offering covers 
of $1.25-par common at 


$3.80 each. Statement was filed Dec. 28, 


and was effective Mar. 24. 


Aviation Capital Moves 

New address of Aviation Capital Inc. 
is 50 Pine St., Room 811, New York, N. Y.., 
according to Augustine Healy, president 


and director. 









Incorporations 


California—Aero Industrial 
facturing Co.; to manutacture 
machine precision parts and fitt) 
for aircrait companies Organi 
is reported to have a plant in the 
Fernando vailey Directors: Dean 
Hoffman and Juanita Heinrich, 
Beach, and Everett Millard, Hollywo | 

California—Aviation Metalcrafts 
to manutacture metal airplane p 
permitted to issue 300 snares of 
authorized 1,000 $10 par. Dire 
Altred E. Doherty, Albert C. Darg 
Harold B. Stuber, John R. Lodge, 

California—Johnson-Funke 
Corp., Long Beach; $500,0uU; to m 
facture a 3- to S5-piace twin-eng 
plane which would seil tor § 
E. G. Funke, Sacramento; A. C. Jg 
son, H. L. Child, F. L. McClaskey, 
K. Williams, W. M. Bradfieid, 
Beach; J. R. Lund, Beuna Park. 





























































Connecticut—Eastern Air 
Inc., Stratford; authorized cap 
$50,000; commencing bu:ziness, § 
Incorporators: Bernice Abell, 
Breisiord, Stratiord; Nora Ww 
Bridgeport. 









Delaware—Aerial Products Inc.; $2 
000; parachutes. Incorporators: C, 
Cummins, E. G. Saimons, J. A. @ 
daniel, Dover. 

Delaware—Allied 
20,000 shares, n.p.v.; aircraft. 

Delaware—D.raplane Manufact 
Corp.; $1,000,000, par $100, and 1 
shares, n.p.v. Incorporators: M. 
Cook, A. L. Raughley, J. M. Town 
Dover. 

Illinois—Midwest Flying Service 
218 S. La. Salle St., Chicago; 
shares common, n.p.v.; aerial op 
tions. Inmcorporators: H. A. 

E. Gamble, P. Wendelken. 

IUinois—National Aviation 
Inc., 111 W. Washington St., Chie 
Incorporators: G. L. Burton, EH 
Shane, J. G. Slottow. 

Illinois—Suburban Aviation © 
Harlem Ajirport, 87th and 8H 
Worth; 100 shares common, n.p.v. 
corporators: Fred Schumacher, A, 
Noll, Kurt O. Holzel. Correspond 
Arthur A. Noll, Schumacher \ 
Service Inc., Harlem Airport, O 

Indiana—Central Air Service 
426 3d St., Columbus; airplane & 
portation and flying school: 100 sh 
n.p.v. Incorporators: Robert G. © 
L. Karl Nading, Martin M. Nading 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Mar. 29 


High 
American Airlines 4614 
Aviation Corp .. 358 
Bendix Aviation . 36 
Boeing Airplane ... 157% 
Consolidated Aircraft 2812 
Continental Motors 344 
Curtiss-Wright 915 
Curtiss-Wright A 267% 
Douglas Aircraft 7419 
Eastern Air Lines 2814 
Ex-Cell-O . (a See 27144 
Grumman Airc. Eng. 1519 
Lockheed Aircraft 2312 
Glenn L. Martin 287% 
Natl. Aviation Corp 87% 
N. American Aviation 1419 
Northwest Airlines ie 
Pan American Airways 1214 
Sperry Corp. ...... 3334 
Square D Co. .... 35 
Thompson Products 30 
WEE Sika eeegaeeanee 121% 
United Air Lines 12% 
United Aircraft 3814 
Wright Aeronautical 91 


NEW YORK CURB 
Week Ended Mar. 29 


High 
Aero Supply B 57% 
Air Associates 
Air Investors 
Air Investors war 5/32 
Aviation & Transp : 
Beech Aircraft 615 
Bell Aircraft .... 207% 
Bellanca Aircraft , 435 
Breeze Corps. .... . 77% 
Brewster Aero 91, 
Canadian Colonial + 
Fairchild Aviation . 9 
Pairchild Eng. & Air 334 
Irving Air Chute 1149 
Penn-Central Airlines 1134 
Republic Aviation 414 
Ryan Aeronautical 334 
Vultee Aircraft 635 
Waco Aircraft 33% 
Western Air Lines .... 4 


Low 
4514 

319 
3434 
1514 
2733 

31g 

875 
2615 
7233 
2634 


147% 
2214 
2734 
814 
14 


1134 
3234 
3434 
2934 
12 

1215 
3634 
90 


Low 
57% 








Week Ended Apr. 5 
Net 
























Net 
Change Sales High Low Change & 
19 1,200 50 41%, +2% 
10,000 —— aes 
1 5,000 37 3% +% & 
+ 1% 3,700 16% 154% — 
—1, 6,600 28% 27% .. 2 
—'%% 6,100 3% 3 4 12) 
1, 17,800 91%, 8% ..... @ 
14 1,800 27 2634 %™ i 
— ig 4300 175 72 14 «6 
1 700 2932 2814 . 
am 14 300 2734 2619 1 
14 1,200 1515 14% 14 a 
2.400 23% 223% % 
6,000 283, 2733 — 'e 4, 
14 1,600 9 835 * &@ 
-'% 3900 15% 14 . a 
a aie 1014 10 2) 
-~'%4 6100 1254 115% % Gf 
—1, 4800 345% 3234 % 3 
14 1,700 3534 3434 4 26 
— % 600 3012 295% 1b 
= % 500 1242 124% 19 
-% 3,400 13% 1234 te «68 
—% 6290 39 3754 3 OT 
—! 20 89 89 will } 
EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Apr. 5 
Net Net e 
Change Sales High Low Change Sa 
oie 700 51 534 es x 
a | hes i 10% —1'6 -- 
. se «##¢e8 4 4 “** 
—1/32 100 a Ph — 
1, 4,500 4 334 -\% 122 
—~% 1,000 5% 5ie —% 3M 
1,400 20% 1944 1a 
800 414 415 — % 10 
—% 1,700 73, 4 @ 
= 1.900 91% 83% 2s 
500 31 31 ' ie 
9 4 7 
i, sooo 8% «|e 
= 200 11% 1114 3% H 
1% 1,100 1234 11% .: is 
Ie 1,800 4 33, i WI 
100 3%, 3% —% H- 
— ig 300 8 51, — lb 1 
= % 100 3% 3% eT 
—% 5,300 4 334 % | 
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Under a trained eye and a jeweler’s glass this Cyclone 
crankshaft is facing a searching examination which 
climaxes 850 pre-assembly inspections — inspections 
which insure flawless material and precise dimensions. 
Approved, it must prove itself still further on the test 
stands before final acceptance. 


With more than 1,200,000 H. P. a month being produced 
—a figure which will be doubled during 1941— there has 
been no relaxing of vigilance, no compromise with quality. 
Six great Wright plants are engaged in unprecedented 
mass production...of the finest aircraft engines possible. 


$2 £2 DS on me 


eect 


~ 
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Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Before a Wright Engine is assembled, 


nearly 45,000 mechanical inspections of the 


Separate parts assure unvarying quality. \", / oe F| G a+ TT 
Hinngt ENGINES 


euseSesbee 





THERMO-WELDED 
Negligtble extrusion preserves 


full cushion 


ORDINARY CLIP 
Pronounced extrusion reduces 


cushion, loosens tube 





5 IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


Bendix of Burbank has bonded Neoprene directly to the Alclad Clamp by an exclusive 
thermo-welding process—with an adhesive strength greater than the tensile strength of the 
Neoprene itself. This bond is not affected by gasoline, oil, hydraulic fluid, or by extreme 
operating temperatures. This exclusive development offers you five outstanding advantages 


Less Weight. The Neoprene is on the inner 
surface only of the Cushion Clamp—all un- 


necessary Neoprene is eliminated from the 


edges and outside. This results in weight 
savings of at least 25%. 


Less Fire Hazard. Elimination of Neoprene 


from all surfaces except on the “cushion” 
side reduces by 60% the area of Neoprene 
exposed to combustion. 


Quicker Assembly. Bendix Cushion-Clamps 
are easier and faster to install, particularly in 
hard-to-get-at locations. As the Neoprene 
cannot creep or roll out of place, assembly 
difficulties heretofore experienced are entirely 
eliminated. 


4 Permanent Conductivity is obtained by rivet- 
ing the bonding strip to the Clamp with an 
integral upset eyelet. This Bendix method of 
bonding is superior both mechanically and 
electrically, as it does not depend upon the 
pressure of the Neoprene cushion against the 
Clamp for its effectiveness 
Permanent Tightness. Because the cushion 
is bonded to the Clamp, the Neoprene cannot 
extrude out under pressure. The possibility 
of the tube becoming loose in the Clamp ts 
thus eliminated 

New Bendix Cushion-Clamps are im production 

and are available in all sizes from 4" up 

Patents applied for. 


Wire, or write on your letterhead for specification sheet #401106 


BENDIX AVIATION, LTD. 


BURBANK + CALIFORNIA 


- 


} 
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HYDRAULIC FOUR-WAY VALVES - RESTRICTOR VALVES - CHECK VALVES - POWER BRAKE VALVES + PRESSURE WARNING SWITCHES 
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